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The End of the White House Lease 


Seven years ago, the heavens fell upon 
Harry S. Truman and he was suddenly 
called to take the place of one of the greatest 
Americans. He has borne the burden 
better than at first seemed possible. But 
now he has decided to step aside and to 
permit his party, for the first time since 
Franklin Roosevelt won the nomination at 
Chicago in 1932, a free choice of candidate 
for the November elections. No doubt he 
will have some say in the selection of his 
successor. He is still the nominal leader 
of the party, and some of his influence 
remains. But though Mr. Truman can 
give his blessing to a particular contender 
tor the nomination, he cannot dictate to the 
party convention, Since last Sunday, he is 
that unique American phenomenon, a 
“ Jame-duck ” President, without real power 
in his party, in Congress or the country. 

Thus, uncertainty and the inner-party 
strite which precedes an “ open” conven- 
tion have been added to the Democratic 
Party’s troubles in a year when the tide 
seems to be setting strongly against it. 
Yet to many Democrats, these misfortunes 
will be preferable to those which would 
have been visited upon them if the President 
had decided to run again. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Truman could have forced his 
re-nomination if he had wished. But it 
would have been secured at a_ possibly 
disastrous price. First, he would have 
been faced with a much more serious revolt 
among the Southern Democrats than the 


Dixiecrat breakaway of 1948. Secondly, 


it is improbable that he could have repeated 
his long-odds victory of four years ago, 
even if Senator Taft had been his opponent. 
In 1948, the Republican Congress had 
alienated the farm States which gave Mr. 
Fruman his margin over Governor Dewey, 
and the promise of the Fair Deal brought 
out the liberal vote. To-day, the farmers 
have swung back into the Republican 
column, the Fair Deal has disappeared 
trom the agenda of Congress, McCarthyism 
has smeared the Administration in the eyes 
of one section of the electorate and the 
corruption scandals have discredited it 
with another. 

These facts must have weighed as heavily 
with Mr. Truman—who is a good party 
man—as his personal desire to shed the 
load he has been carrying since 1945. 
Whatever his merits, his re-nomination 
would have split the party and seriously 
jeopardised the chances of thousands of 
Democratic candidates running on _ local 
tickets. For, it should be remembered, 
success on the city and State level is the 
bread and butter of the American party 
machine. The function of its presidential 
candidate is to sweep the lesser fry into 
office on his coat-tails. 

It is this, and not some covert desire to 
have General Eisenhower succeed him, 
that has determined Mr. Truman’s decision. 
He may indeed feel that the General is 
more likely than any other Republican to 
maintain the broad lines of the bi-partisan 
foreign policy. But Mr. Truman has been 


long enough in politics to know that the 
man in the White House is not a free agent. 
Eisenhower, personally, may be closer to 
Truman on foreign affairs than to Taft. 
But an Eisenhower landslide would mean a 
Republican Congress in which the dichards 
and the isolationists would be even stronger 
than they are on Capitol Hill to-day. And, 
in domestic matters, both Eisenhower and a 
Republican majority would be committed 
to conservative policies which would make 
the Fair Deal programme seem quasi- 
Socialist. 

Mr. ‘Truman, therefore, can have no 
illusions. He knows that in November the 
Democratic Party will be fighting for its 
life, and that it will need both unity and the 
most attractive candidate it can find. His 
refusal to run at least makes the search for 
these two objectives possible. So far, 
nothing has happened to upset the betting 
on Eisenhower’s nomination and election. 
Yet he may not carry the Republican 
convention, and he may not win. So long 
he remains silent, he remains strong. 
But, as a candidate, he must make both 
political deals and public commitments thai, 
cleverly exploited by the Democrats, might 
diminish his attractions. He could easily 
infuriate liberal and labour sentiment, 
and his military background and _ political 
immaturity might well prove liabilities 
once he was thrown into the passionate 
debates of an American election. Opposed 
by a Democrat of liberal views, free from 
the taint of corruption, and opposed also 


as 
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by a South once more united behind the official 
Democratic nominee, Eisenhower could be 
beaten. 

This must now be Mr. Truman’s main objec- 
tive. As a lame-duck President, he cannot hope 
for any legislation of substance from a Congress 
dominated by thoughts of the election. But his 
administrative actions between now and Novem- 
ber can make a great deal of difference to his 
Party’s chances. Peace in Korea, for instance, 
might well tip the balance. It would take the 
sting out of the Republican attack on the Demo- 
crats’ foreign policy, and perhaps hold out some 
hope of an eventual reduction in the burden of 
armaments. America, seven months from now, 
might be in a very different mood. In November, 
electors might not be so inclined to see a charis- 
matic General as the rock of their salvation 


Next Moves in Germany 


While the Western Powers await the Russian 
reply to their evasive and discouraging note of 
last week, it is not irrelevant to ask what Stalin’s 
strategy is likely to be in the event that no Four- 
Power Conference takes place. Certainly, he 
will not remain inactive while the political for- 
malities are completed for raising the 12 divi- 
sions which form the first part of the German 
contribution to the European Defence Com- 
munity. It is true that those who feared that 
German rearmament would provoke an imme- 
diate movement by the Red Army into Western 
Europe underrated the reluctance of the Rus- 
sians to accept the inevitability of world war. 
On the other hand, there are plenty of means 
open to them, other than wer, for obstructing 
the American plan. Already it is clear that, 
however deeply Dr. Adenauer and his Catholic 
colleagues are committed to Western integration, 
German national feelings have been stirred by 
the Russian offer of an independent Germany 
attached to neither bloc. Once made, that offer 
is bound to be carried farther, with or without 
Western co-operation. Indeed, it is not unlikely 
that Stalin will now proceed to carry out 
vnilaterally in Eastern Germany the proposal 
for German unity which he made to the Western 
Powers. He could, for instance, sign a peace 
treaty with the Communist government of the 
Eastern zone, declaring it to be the independent 
government of Germany. Then, as in the case 
of North Korea, he could withdraw all Russian 
occupation forces, and leave the Volkspolizei 
as the Reichswehr of his new German State. 

It is not difficult to foresee the results of a 
policy of this kind. In the early stages, the poli- 
ticians of Bonn might be able to make light of 
the “ independence ” which such a Russian-con- 
trolled central government would enjoy in its 
capital of Berlin. But if they were not to forfeit 
all nationalist support, they would at once have 
to demand for themselves from the Western 
Powers at least the same degree of national 
independence, including a national army. Soon 
we should be faced with two rival central 
governments—each bidding the other up—and 
two rival national armies spoiling for a fight. 
Before they finally turn down the proposal for 
a Four-Power Conference, the Western Powers 
should at least ask themselves whether they have 
realistically faced all the probable consequences 
of its rejection. 


Tunisian Boomerang 


The French Government’s high-handed action 
in Tunisia will quite probably achieve a short- 
term success. By arresting the moderate 
Tunisian politicians, including the delegates 
chosen to plead their case at the United Nations, 
and by forcing the Bey to appoint a stooge as 
Prime Minister, they are obviously planning to 
break the nationalist movement while there is 
still time. With the ominous example of Persia 
before their eyes, they believe that strong-arm 
measures, taken in good time and in bold defi 
ance of every democratic principle, offer the 
only possibility of retaining the privileged posi- 
tion for French interests in North Africa which 
were forfeited, owing to British action, during 
the war, in Syria and Lebanon. Moreover, they 
can console themselves with the thought that 
British policy (which up to 18 months ago was 
still toying with Arab independence, and assist 
ance to the fellah in his struggle against a cor- 
rupt plutocracy) has now at last been brought 
into line with their own brand of 
Wherever Western economic and strategic in- 
terests in the Middle East conflict with the 
claims of national revolution, Britain and the 
U.S. are now prepared to the 
suppression of revolution. 

In Tunisia, French troops acting on 
behalf of a small privileged class of French 
colons. In Egypt, it 1s a corrupt Royal dictator 
ship which has been set to work. Though the 
formal differences are considerable, the results 
for the peoples of Egypt and ‘Tunis are much 
the same. King Farouk’s army, which is new 
being used to restore law and order, is equipped 
and trained by Britain, and he is being en- 
couraged to break up the only political party 
which Egypt possesses in preparation for an 
election which will be managed so as to give the 
Palace a huge majority. By the end of this year, 
from Morocco to Suez, the alliance of the 
Western Powers and the old indigenous pluto- 
cracy may well have crushed every popular 
movement; and thereby the network of land and 
air bases which are required by Atlantic strategy 
will have been secured. 

From this kind of ‘ 
certain. 


“ realism.” 


conmnive at 


are 


“realism,” one result is 
Even if good diplomatic team-work 
between Britain, France and America prevents 
the ventilation of these violations of the Charter 
in the United Nations, their social consequences 
cannot be long suppressed. Up ull now, Com- 
munism has been singularly unsuccessful in per- 
meating either the Middle East or the Moslem 
world as a whole. The new “realism” will 
create the Communist challenge it is supposed 
to meet, building the bases for the military con- 
tainment of Communism at the risk of driving 
all the most patriotic and socially conscientious 
Moslems into the Russian camp. 


Trieste Infelix 


The renewed uproar over Trieste—riots in the 
city; turbulent demonstrations in Rome, with 
Fascists and Communists making common cause 
against Yugoslavia; counterblasts from Marshal 
Tito reaffirming Yugoslav claims—all this is a 
grim illustration of Allied political chickens 
coming home to roost. In 1948, hoping to ult 
the electoral scales in De Gasperi’s favour 
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against the Italian Left, the Allies announced 
that they approved in principle of the restora- 
tion of Trieste to Italy. It was in ““commemora- 
tion” of the fourth anniversary of this declara- 
tion, which the Allies have done nothing to fulfil, 
that the rioting started. And now the Western 
Powers are in the unhappy position of being 
warned by Marshal Tito that appeasement of 
Italy in the matter of Trieste will “ cost them the 
sympathies of the Yugoslav people,” while the 
Messagero, representing the line of even the pro- 
Government press of Rome, has stated bluntly 
that “the whole of Italy’s position in relation 
to the world at large will depend on how the 
problem of Trieste is settled.” 
unless the Western 
March, 1948, pledges, 
N.A.T.O. may be revised. 

In the London talks which have begun this 
week between representatives of the U.S., 
Britain and Italy—neither Yugoslavia nor the 
U.S.S.R. being represented—the intention ap- 
parently is to mollify Italian feelings by pro- 
viding that Italy shall be accorded a greater 
share in the administration of the occupied 
Zone A, particularly in the control of the police. 
The sort of tripartite government of the city 
which is suggested seems likely to get the worst 
of both worlds: it would fail to satisfy the Italian 
nationalists, and it would certainly rob A.M.G. 
of much of its ability to maintain order. If, as 
must be presumed, there is now no chance for 
the “Danzig” solution originally proposed by 
the U.N., and if Italy and Yugoslavia cannot 
come to terms, there is probably nothing for it 
but the permanent severance of Zone A and the 
city from Yugoslay-held Zone B, 
stricken because its peasant economy depends so 
desperately on Trieste as a market. In that 
event, it would surely be more sensible to aban 
don the present system of ‘dual administration 
in Zone A and to let Italy have sole responsibility 
for it. If General Eisenhower so desired—and 
the strategic value of Trieste is very limited— 
the Italian Government might be asked to accept 
the presence in Trieste of some Allied troops as 
a defence arrangement within the framework of 
the Atlantic Treaty. 
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In other words, 
Powers live up to their 
Italy’s attitude to 


poverty 


Prelude to De-nationalisation 


The important Parliamentary debate this week 
on the increased prices of iron and steel was 
partly obscured both by the lateness of the hour 
(it was very inadequately reported in most 
papers) and by a fruitless Party squabble, which 
distracted attention from the main issues, about 
whether the present Minister of Supply or his 
predecessor was originally responsible for the 
basic decision. Mr. Sandys’s thesis that the new 
prices were inescapable in the face of increased 


production costs at home and the cost of 


American imports, is not wholly convincing, 
especially when it is remembered that strong dis- 
agreement on this point led to Mr. Hardie’s 
resignation from the Iron and Steel Corpora- 


tion. It may be true that later in the year some 
increase in price would have proved inevitable; 
but there is much to be said for Mr. Hardie’s 
argument that the decision should have been 
postponed for a few months, until the Corpora- 
tion’s trading prospects for this year could have 
been more accurately assessed. Meanwhile, as 





The Net 
Mr 


equences to 


Statesman and Apr 15 
reminded the House, the 
manufacturing industry and 
grave. The new prices are likely 

to contribute further to the cost-inflation which 
Mr. Butler seems bent on inducing 
tive policy has, in fact, for a long time hankered 
atter higher prices, in the belief 
effective control of distribution is impossible and 
that the demand must be damped down some 
how. This argument is probably wrong on both 
past experience suggests that stringent 
unpalatable though it is to industry 
can be made effective; and, with the current load 
the engineering industry for 
Defence and capital goods, the increased prices 
ire not likely to lead quickly to a significant 
damping of demand. Mr. Strauss was probably 
not far off the mark when he suggested that the 
overriding consideration in the 


195? 
Strauss con 
Defence are 
Conserva 
that 


steel 


counts 
control 


of orders on 


Government’ 


mind was to pave the way for the very hazardous 
operation of de-nationalising the industry; to 
enable, in fact, the publicly owned “iron and 
teel concerns to be able to present balance 
sheets with profits fat enough to tempt private 


t 


investors 


The Cotton Slump 


Unemployment in Lancashire is already creat 
ing a social problem which the Government—to 
say nothing of M.P.s representing the cotton 
towns—cannot ignore. The question is how far 
the slump is a temporary recession caused by the 
price-ination and over-buying which followed 
the outbreak of war in Korea, or a reflection of 
world-wide over-expansion of capacity. In Par 
liament, last week, the Chancellor was urged by 
Mr. Greenwood and others to ease the industry's 
immediate situation by abolishing Purchase Tax 
on cotton textiles for a limited period. Alter 
natively, it was argued, the “D” level for tax 
exemption should be raised. Retailers’ stocks 
show some signs of declining; and tax relief 
even if only temporary, would certainly help to 
the present unemployment and 
economically wasteful) short-time working in 
the Lancashire mills 
the import 


decrease 
It is arguable, too, that 
restrictions imposed by the 
Dominions will not be permanent, so that there 
iy a case tor immediate, ad hoc tax reliet. The 
Chancellor's difficulty, however, is firstly that 
it cotton textiles were to be thus favoured, it 
would be difficult to resist similar claims from 
the manufacturers of rayon, footwear, and other 
consumers’ goods. Secondly, if the revival of 
Japanese competition, coupled with the growth 
of Indian textile output, means that there may 
have to be a contraction permanently of Lanca 
hire’s capacity, the artificial stimulus afforded 
by tax relief would merely put off the evil day 
Finally, since a switch of labour from the con 
sumer trades to armaments is an essential part 
ot the Government's programme, it may be 

ult to persuade Mr. Butler to nullify, in 
the case of cotton textiles, the presumably in 

nded result of his Bank Rate policy 

Wisconsin and Nebraska 


Fighting for 
Senator 


survival in the Wisconsin pri 
Taft has won where he had to 
survive. He has most of 
the convention delegates, and headed the poll 
But the combined Warren-Stassen votes 


mary 


win if he were to 


-most 


4 which Eisenhower 


In Nebraska 


must be counted tor 
exceed his total by four to three 
Faft has secured write-in ballots than 
Eisenhower, but here again the support for 
Stassen and the General together surpasses that 
for the Senator. In both States, on the Demo 
side, Senator Kefauver has won hand 
somely, and his victory Senator Kerr in 
Nebraska probably eliminates the Oklahoma 
Senator from further consideration 

Mr. Taft has thus done something to offset 
his beating in Minnesota 
ing choice of Eisenhower may prove to be the 


more 


crauuc 


over 


whose overwhelm 
decisive feature of the primary campaigns—and 
his sulkv withdrawal from the New Jersey con 
But, considering that he has been working 
like a beaver for his votes while Eisenhower has 


test 


done nothing, his successes so far are scarcely 
spectacular 


WESTMINSTER 
The Duchy of Plaza-toro 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent % 


Parliamentary Labour Party ts 
ingly uncomfortable dilemma, which must be re 


The 


mereas 


rites 


facing an 


solved before there can be any effective Oppost 
The rank-and-file is beginning to discern 
Tory policy, and it ts 
critical of what it can see 


tion 
the outlines of fiercely 
Che leadership, how 
ever (that is, in the main, the senior ex-Ministers), 
appears unable to form a collective view whether 
to oppose on all major issues of policy, to organise 
tactical obstruction of the 

imme of even to take the tolerant line of 

ting Government business 
quent intervals, organising a ritual 
doubt, fairly 
and against all these courses 


Government's pro 
facili 
and, at not too fre 
vote to save 
face here are, no substantial 
arguments for and 
the personal view of individual ex-Ministers is 
dictated by temperament and the 
consciousness of past guilt 
It would all be an 


academic 


degree ol 


interesting subject for 
valuable, 
fact that the great majority of back-benchers have 
already made up that 
must from and 


discussion—and but for the 


their minds Opposition 
unremitting 
Let the clash be on major policy where the Front 
Bench can be persuaded, as on the Health Service 
Bill, to stand and fight 
ucal, organised mainly 
the this 


dangers of the 


now on be ruthless 


otherwise let it be tac 
from back benche 


the Army Act 


incompatibility of 


the 
as in debates 
Che present 


mood between the leaders 


week on 
and the led are obviou 

Ihe leadership is reluctant to risk the public criti 
cism it might incur by an official endorsement of 
obstructive Hence the 
occurred in the Army Act debate, where divisions 
appear to have been banned under the machinery 
Standing Orders, 
of active Members talked for 
long series of amendments 
without the 
pretty near 
and is in 


tactics situation, which 


ind a Commando 


many 


of the new 
hours on 
real 


some ot merit 


stimulus of voting This come 
an abuse of Parliamentary procedur« 
highly 


Opposition in which the 


any case demoralising to an 
ap is beginning to 1 


The Party 
meeting, presumably in response to back benc! 


he alternative is not much better 


pressure, decides to go all-out against a Govern 
ment A three-line Whip is issued; the 
blood 


even 


measure 
Labour benches are elated by the 
But the battle 
complete fiasco, the 
failing to give 


mell ot 
ends in relative failure of 
Front Bench 


an inspiring lead, eithes 


poke nan 
from an 
in offi 
point Or 
because he realises he is partly committed to de 


underlying sympathy with his successor 
Seretse Khama is perhaps a case in 
which have been in the 


cisions departmental it 


cubator sit ! own da of office Dh 

important ( was Mr. Morrison's 

vaffe ove 1 ria urheld But 

Mr. Strau knocked about in thi 
Minister 


week’s debate on 
no doubt 


even 


by the 


Supply, who purported te reveal—and 


musinterpreted—embarra 
the Labour Government 

Phe trustration of Labour Member 
fied by the tact Front 


decisions taken 


that their owl 
shown It to be markedly 


} 


Govern heer debating 


Government—there are, of Course 
tions l UIMOst ¢ 
ling the House 

little of its 


mbarrassingly in 
But the 
advantage 


Opposition 
while the fear 
its leaders will, at the critical moment 


tire to previously 
* sucker 


prepared 


Positions 
punch It is worth 


" " 
omftortable 


trying 
this 
length, 
on the 


un imosphere even at 


because it may have considerabk 


immediate future of the Labour 

Disagreements Party are nm 

policy; tar more 
rank file 


the he immediat 


within the 
of mood 
leadership and the 
the Bevanites 


objective 


than of 
and 
and rest 
ind the prelude to a new 
etlective Opposition All the conditions are there 
Al present 
that it does not tile the 


policy, 1s ar 


and it ought to exist shade 


leader 


most 


OPINION ares 
can catch up their followers 


summer, an exasperated Party will, for 
think 


m in form to the le 


traditional loyalty seriously about demotiny 


some of the exalted position 


which they appear to prefer in fact 


WASHINGTON 
A Steel Strike ? 
A Correspondent writ Unless a settlement 
is reached in the talks between the sim 
companic ind the United St 


Philip Murray will strike nex 
Ik Spute mk 


private 
main steel 
work men 
Puesday 


teel 


reased = productivity 


wages have industri 
controls were imposed just Over a vear ag 


ind the union has 


lagged behind other 
INCE 
been seeking a ri 
When it failed to reach an 

management last January, the 
Wage Stabilisation Board 
ago the Board recommended an in 
] nts 
ind 


hourly rate 
with 


went to the 


ment 


ind a tew 
day rease ol 
in the bast 


a further 


rate, phased over the next 
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The 
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teel 

could not « y tl 

it raising steel prices by $12 per ton 

the Office of Price Stabilisation stepped 
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price il 
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n, dramatically the resigi 
Charles Wilson, the president of General Electri 
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In Place 


Mk. Bevan is no radio or television star, and 
until the months when newspapers 
anxious to split the Labour Party, have found 
his speeches good copy he has seldom been fairly 
or fully reported. Yet, if a recent Gallup poll i: 
to be trusted, his popularity within the Labour 
movement is rapidly increasing and, if one 
wanted confirmation, there is the really surpris 
ing fact that when he went to speak in Edinburgh 
last week nearly 6,000 people paid to hear him 
No other British politician, with the doubtful 
exception of Mr. Churchill, could anywhere 
receive such a welcome. The simple truth is 
that a political leader is naturally popular if he 
turns great oratorical gifts to the task of ex 
posing those who behave as if war were inevit 
able and our economi 


last two 


difficulties could be 
by cutting the social services 


met 
The pubiic shows 
lis temper by rallying to support a leader who 
holds that something positive can be done to 
rebuild our civilisation, and disapproves of wait 
ing until Washington or Moscow finds the time 
ripe for dropping atomic bombs. 

The key to Mr. Bevan’s philosophy is to be 
found in the title of his book which is pub 
lished this week.* It is rather a volume of 
essays than a continuous and sustained argu 
ment; yet it has a central theme. Like Franklin 
Roosevelt, who declared that “the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.’ Nye Bevan holds 
that what we have to fear is not so much Com 
munism (which, as a libertarian, he detests) but 
the fear of Communism. Some Right-wing 
leaders of the Labour Party live haunted lives; 


their utterances are inspired by nothing except a 


terrifying vision of Soviet hordes pouring 
over Europe like molten lava over a fertile plain 
On that assumption they are prepared for Britain 
to be an American satellite; if necessary, they 
will jettison the Welfare State, the creation of 
which is the only justification for their political 
existence; they accept as necessary evils world 
inflatian and the diversion to the purposes of 
war of the raw materials which could be used 
for building the good life 

Let us be frank about this. Neither Mz 
Bevan nor anyone else can prove that these 
slaves of fear are wrong in anticipating Soviet 
military aggression in Europe. But Mr. Bevan 
and those who think with him believe that the 
assumption is unnecessary, probably false, and 
that to base policy upon it is the 
to bring the 
common seek to avoid 


very 
all in 


way 
about disaster which we 

First let us recall that for six years after the 
end of the war Europe lay helpless in front of 
Soviet armies, and yet Russia did not invade 
Until recently largest army between the 
Oder and the Channel ports has been the Swiss 
Nor does it fit into Communist theory that 
Soviet armies would invade neighbouring coun 
tries 


e} 
ihe 


except in anarchic conditions when Com 
munist forces can be aided without risk to the 
Soviet Union. So tar from wanting war, Russia, 
which in the last war lost far more in men and 
property than any has shown 
every sign of a determination to avoid being in- 
volved in conflict with the U.S. As Bevan puts 
it: “ Would 35 million tons of steel launch itsell 
* In Place of Fear (He 


other country 


nemann, LOs, 6d 


of Fear 


against 200 million tons?” If Russia 
thinking in terms of military aggression it 
not be the size of European arms that 
deter her, but the fact that 
involve America. Further, Russia hopes that 
world Communism will be victorious as a 
result of the Western world’s fear of it. To-day 
Western capitalism is rattling itself to pieces and 
producing all over the world, especially in Asia 
the Communism, 
active help from the Kremlin. Every now and 
then our rulers betray the fact that they secretly 
agree with Mr. Bevan that we have to fear, not 
the military advance of 
economic dis 


were 
would 
would 
aggression would 


conditions of without any 


Communism, but 
aster from our military prepara 
it. If the British Cabinet really 
thought Russia was about to attack, would they 
now be letting our stocks of raw materials run 
down in order to fortify the pound? 
Mr. Bevan rightly protests against a silly habit 
ot labelling thoughtful people anti-American if 
they disapprove of some phase of Washington’s 
foreign policy, just as they are anti-Soviet if they 
criticise Russian labour camps or, as I have dis 
covered recently to my amusement, anti-French 
it they have always held the now increasingly 
accepted view that the Vietnamese 
foolish as well as wicked. It 
essence of Mr. Bevan’s view, outlined in this 
book, that we must not waste our time or our 
resources in any negative policy. 
to-day we cannot “ 


tions against 


war is 
is m fact the very 


In the world of 
disarm,” but neither need we 
fall into the trap of accepting some crippling 
and, as Bevan prophesied, unattainable figure for 
arms imvented to please the Pentagon on thx 
ludicrous theory that on some rather uncertain 
date Western armaments will reach a point when 
Washington can first impose its will on the Soviet 
Union and then (if the Kremlin is adequately 
yielding) suddenly return to a peace economy! 
Was there ever such preposterous nonsense? 
Mr. Bevan attempts a constructive alternative 
based on the analogy of the once apparently in 
soluble problem of India. Let us, he suggests, 
name a date by which a certain proportion of 
world disarmament might be achieved, and 
inform Moscow that we are ready to work out 
the conditions for a limited but positive reduc 
tion by this date. 

It is sometimes ignorantly suggested that Mi 
Bevan is some kind of dangerous totalitarian 
Phe opposite is the truth. He has, if anything, 
an excessive beliei in Parliament, the Constitu 
tion, and the power of argument. As for Parlia 
ment, no one who has followed his career will 
dispute that like Mr. Churchill, he has delibet 
ately learnt all there is to know of parliamentary 
procedure, the various types of effective inter 
vention from the elaborate vech to the 
cheerful jest that turns away anger, and the blis 
tering comment which is intended to provoke 
it. It is true that Nye Bevan’s reputation was 
largely built on his audacity during the war in 
daring to criticise the Prime Minister without 
courtesy or modesty; but it is also true that he 
has never in thirty-five years of rebellious activity 
advocated anti-Parliamentary or unconstitutional 
behaviour 


set S} 


He sincerely believes in Parliament 
It is not to him a mere instru 
ment by which the superior educated people 


ary democracy. 
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obiain the more or less willing consent of the 
masses who can't be expected in any case to 
understand what it is all about. He hates this 
Fabian superiority, just as some of his colleagues 
mistrust his heady rhetoric. 

in the 


speaks of 


opening essay of his new book hk 
forces in 
poverty and democracy. A strange trio? 
as he understands them. For property is the 
retentive force striving to maintain itself. Poverty 
is the potential revolutionary force and democ 
racy is the weapon that it may use for 
revolution. Mr. Bevan sees Parliament a 
instrument of revolution. He 
belongs to that wing of Labour which refuses 
to be satished with the Labour Party as merely 
an alternative government to Conservatism. He 


I iat revolution goes on all the tme 


three socicty—property 


Not 


1 possible 


believes tl 
whatever party is in power, and that if Parlia 
mentary democracy is alive, it becomes in itsel 
through its influence on the minds of the masse 
an instrument of revolutionary change 
frightened people who wish to paint Mr 
as some malignant dynamiter sowing discord and 
plotting revolution would be wisest to consider 
again Mr. Bevan’s career and even perhaps to 
read his book. They may feel, as I do, uncer 
tain of his judgment and still unconvinced of 
his statesmanship, but they will not doubt that 
he is a sincere democrat 

As I note the growing power of fear as the 
mother of policy, I see that Mr. Bevan must be 
hated by the Communists even more than | 
his Labour colleagues. For he is a parliament 
ary revolutionary—an anti-Leninist position 
which, he argues, can be justified by a modern 
Marxist. Let us have no doubt about one thing 
if Labour cannot use Nye Bevan’s services, the 
mass leaders who succeed him will ‘not share his 
love for Parliament nor his anxiety to main 
tain the continuity of our institutions 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Who Plans ? 


the 1947 Economic S 
** Events can be directed in the way it is desired 
only if the Government, both sides of industry 
and people accept the objectives (of tl 
Government’s plan) and then work 
The * voluntarism 
shows authors of 
the 


a) 


LACCORDING to 


the 
together 
growth of 
that the Survey had 
that Government, both 
industry and the people could agree on object 
This is an odd belief 
and it is 


since 19 
the 
doubts ides 
a Labour 
understand 
Part of the explanation lies in the bx 
itself. From the early of Labour’ 
rule when Sir Clive Baillieu, then President of the 
Federation of British Industries, pledged that 
industry will not be obstructive, it will not adopt 
Go Slow 


out to 


for (rovernn 


important to 


industry day 


Tactics,’ organised industry has set 
show both that it 1s willing to c 


and that 


operate 

co-operation pays. 

Thus, during the crisis of 1947, industry 
own 


plant 


auti-inflation programme 
and and rex 
vertising expenditure were carried out 


CGrovernment 


machinery 


through 
B.I. The next vear 
once again assisted the Government by 


decree, but seli-deny 
ordinance sponsored by the |! 
the F.B.1 
under-writing dividend restraint. 

Such may 
the Government—as it was 


co-operation well have convinced 


meant to do—that 
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really that they 
be replaced by consultation and voluntary 
But this conviction 
t in the Government's 
lief that State controls are the instruments 
tarian planning, “ of demo- 
This emerges from another 
Survev. “ The task of direct- 
methods an economic 
rge and complex as ours is far beyond the 
-r of any Governmental machine, working by 
, ho matter how efficient it may be.”’ 
significant 
cannot direct the economy 


were not necessary, 
indicated a 
philosophy ; 


voluntarism ”’ 
pluuning 
ge in the 194; 


democratic system 


is a admission ; for if the 


ernment without 
riticing democratic methods—a sacrifice which 
no intention of making 
rganised industry will have to direct the economy 
nstead; and, given the Econonic Survey’ 
umption of shared objectives, there is no earthly 
industry should not 
industry 
organisation—the creation 
idustry of a representative body with which 
wvernment can deal and to which it can entrust 
administration of essential This 
olution to the problems of planning is practically 
identical with that offered by the F.B.I. in its 
1946 pamphlet Trade Organisation—Relationshit 
Satisfactory co-operation 
the Government will be impossible unless 


mastery 


clearly has then 


on why The Govern 


int requirements of thus be 


uced to 


can 
in each 


the 


controls 


Government. 
Wit 
s adequately organised through trade 
associations to enable 
it is essential that they should be the 
taken into consultation by 


associations to be 
cflective 
rndies to be the 
Goverament.”’ 
Where trade associations or monopolies have 
the Labour Government has 
more reluctance to employ them as instruments of 
planning than did its predecessor, the war-time 
Coalition. The allocation systems for nickel, nylon 
yarn, tobacco and newsprint, operated by trade 
asseciations under voluntary agreements secured 
within the trades, were part of the “ voluntarist 
inheritance of the Labour Government. But th 
excuse Cannot be extended to the tungsten contro! 
created by the Ministry of Materials in July, 1951 
This administered behalf of the 
Ministry by three of the leading firms of merchant 


importers 


existed shown no 


control is on 
Even more to be condemned is tl 
otticial encouragement which has been given to 
trade associations. An example of this appears in 
the 1940 report of the British Jewellers’ Associa 
Sir Stafford Cripps has met representa 
ot London, Sheftield and Birmingham, to 
it clear that we must either expand our 
include Sheffield and 
units or we must use every 
derate into one policy-forming body with whom 
> Board of Trade can talk business.” 
It is 


Labour 


fon 


ection to other 


the 


midon effort to 


hardly surprising that the policy of the 
Government towards trade 
uuld have led to a significant increase in their 
and status. Nor is it 
that the same policy should lead to a 
ease m the power and prestige of industry’ 
sak association, the F.B.I. Already 

he Production Advisory Council when Labour 
t er, F.B.1. men now sit on the Econ 
Planning Beard, the Consultative Committee fo 
fudustry, the Dollar Exports Board and the Anglo 
\merican Council on Productivity 


lur 
rua 


assc 


tation 
iber, power surprising 
significant 
incr 
represented 


K Po mi 


Frequent and 
with senior Government official 
ibinet Ministers enables the F.B.1. not just 
industry’s case but to influence and mould 

itself. Industrial firms and trade as 

have been quick to recognise the Federa- 

ion’s key importance. Between December, 1946, 
and December, 1950, membership has risen from 
1,600 to over 6,500; the number of trade associa- 


contact 


socia- 


243 to 278. When the 
Union joined in 1950—an 
itself—the Federation could 


membership included every impor- 


tions has increased from 
National Farmers’ 
vent in 
laim that its 


important e 


tant trade association and representative 
igniticant industry in the U.K 
Ihe the F.B.I. as the 


ganisation of industry is 


of every 


emergence of 
British 
itself, but the significance takes on an ominous 
quality if Labour’s theory of “ shared objectives 

is demonstrably 


peak 


iwniticant mm 


false. Despite some evidence 
of early collaboration, it has become increasingly 
clear that the area of 
is Labour moved forward the Welfare 
State. Neither Fair Shares dividend 
traint can be squared with the views of General 
Spears, chairman of the Institute of 
that “In anv decision made at 
directors’ first 


agreement would shrink 
from 
nor res 
Director 
board meetings, 
consideration be will 
and the 
Full employment depends upon the maintain 
ince by private industry of an adequate invest- 
ment programme, but if investors 
preduction, what then ? The opinion of Viscount 
Bruce on the key question of steel expansion may 
be taken as expressive of top business thinking 
According to the 


the must 


the company shareholders benefit 


fear oOver- 


Viscount, 


it the armaments race was to increase in speed 
the additional steel production would prove a 
blessing ; if however re-arming should slow down 
there might be, as the E.C.E. has foreseen, a surplus, 
non-exportable production of some & million tons in 
Europe in 1953 That again could be the cause 
ot disaster there wes) need for some common 
ense in the matter overproduction of 
manufactures could be harmful. Among th 

iron and steel. 


SOME 


Other Labour policies which industry has opposed 
include taxation, redistribution of and 
controls. Apart from protests 
directed at taxation, industry has increasingly 
resorted to the export of capital and other devices 
aimed at reducing the amount of taxable income 
As far as price control is concerned industry has 
persistently sought a share in the determination 
The Board of Trade, at the 
business, has frequently accepted 
relating to and 


income 


price verbal 


of price ceilings. 
urging of 
trade 


association statistics COSTS 


profit has seldom 
such matters 
These examples should suffice to show that the 
theory of “ shared objectives ” is unrealistic, and 
that it would become increasingly so if Labour, 
returned to power, advanced towards Socialism 
But the need for controls would remain, 
Labour would have to ensure that the State recruit 
a new kind of industrial civil 
the private 
last six years, 
elf-government 


margins, and 


views in 


gone 


against 
trade 


since 


service tO supervise 
To continue the policy of 
which is essentially one of 
in industry, must lead both to 
the acceleration of monopoly trends and to the 
development of a power concentration which the 
Government may soon be unable to control 
The basic issue, to quote the F.B.L, is 
there should be “‘ an extension of existing volun- 
tary Organisation within industry or on the other 
hand an extension of the controlling and 

functions of 


sector 
the 


whether 


uper 
government 
This is a power question which can partly 


answered by substituting genuine St 
* But the main an 
rely be a decisive expansion of the { 
It may be unfashionable just 
Party to further 
indeed, present forms may not be the answer 
Socialists should not forget that 
has proved the only way to 
responsible to 
would seem t 
ubstance but in 


voluntarism 
ubli 
now it 

Suggest nd 
bul 


© far nationalisa 


nationalisation at 


tron make private 


power public authorits 


ylution lie not 


improving 


in re 
the torn 


P 


London Diary 


Lord 


heart 


We 


hand on his 


all believe Ismay when he pt 

that he neve 
with the Malan Go 1 
iffair, No discussi Wa 
required, inv more than it was when M 


Walker also 


Commissioner in 


and swear 
discussion of any kind 
ment about the Seretsc i 
Gordon 
velvn Baring (High 
Bechuanaland as well in 
Africa) about the 


Union of 


igreed with Sir I 


tastrop! 
catastrophic re 


the 


South 
the Bamanywat 
White w 


in publi 


illowing 
ruled over by a chief with 
Minister ca lurt thi 
official view 
return to take 

in South Africa 
Malan, would rally to hi 
turther 
vasion of Bex 


ao 


out 


Seretse and Ruth v 


the tribe, many Whites 


who are now in oppo 
upport, and | 
South Aft 
the Br 


inaland 


might even be a 
huanaland. Since 
Bechu 
appealing to the United Nations) thi 
to tackk 


only be 


result 


nothing to defend 


nut for any Government 
that 
xy Minister 


more 


m= line could taken 

who believed that in th 
important to 
the Africans’ right of 
retain South Africa in the Comm 
promise of two armoured division 


Middle East 


was stick to ou 


extending choice 


nwealth 


to fieht 


. * 


It was not surprising that politicians should 
a dithcull 
‘n like 


widl 


prefer expediency to principle in such 
dilemma, but that experienced and able m 
should be 
would ac 
C800 Cri 


ind Salisbury 
that Seretsc 


Jamaica at 


L.ords Ismay 0 UW 


as to imagine 
service post it 
is they ireful to 
istounding. They 
salary important; 1 doubt if i 
cant part 
would | 


were Inform u 


have th 


seem to 
played any 


They 


to do a 


in Seretse’s decision 


better ob in Jamaica 


hey 
consideration 


exile 


for him 
than to idle away his time in exile 
right, but did 


weigh u mind of an 


ire quite 


when such 


the ulfering 


i sense of gross injustice because ke has be 


vented from returning to his own counts 


question, as one irreverent journalist put it, w 


whether he would accept the Governorship of the 
Bahamas if it offered to him! How 


Seret now apparently acclaimed as kk 
chret by 


were ec ould 
ritimiate 
in overwhelming majority of his p 
ted to 


another hemisphere ? 


uple, 
to clerical duties in 
Lords Ismay and Sali 

very humane and experienced men, 

it seems that the 
onsideration to what is 
1 petty 


b expe settle down 
burs 

ind 
Government h hown 
ill only a 


ifter tin 


tribe and chieftain. In comparison with 
ast unpertalists 


Th 


, they have indeed been con 
y merely have not discovered how 
ld has 

African nationalism is now flow: 
. . * 
Andrew 


iblest 


wer 


changed, and how str 


my 


ith ol 
ost 


Su Dunca 


ind b 


Andi 


ivetaue 


thei 
champion, Yet Si 
nous with steel to the 
made his first acquainta 
1934, when he b 
reated British It 
Before uohe had b 
Vice-Presider Shipt 
lerauon, Coal Control 
Central | Board 


lat il 


t ob the 


CCLTICHy 
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wh he was fist appointed to them. The 
n that the Labour Government’s Iron and 


Steel Corporation was headed by a man 


criti 
who did 
not know the inner workings of the industry, wa 
completely stultified by the unchallenged position 
at the head of the chairman who 
fifteen years earlier had known even less. By the 
tim stecl 
Duncan wes too far 
masters to break away 
*ked at the new Corporation 
After all, it was just the 
might have created himsell, 
and he would certainly have run it with exemplary 
efficiency There was a 


Federation of a 
nationalisation © became an im 
political 
committed to the steel 
Yet I suspect he lo 
with a 


ine 


mediate issue, 


secret envy sort 


of organisation he 


diflerence 
but half-regretful, 
and the implacable 
hostility of his fellow bureaucrat, Sir Ellis Huntei 
Duncan was the most striking product yet of the 
managerial revolution, and his work in industry 
as the prophet of 


significant 
between his conscientuou 


opposition to the scheme 


imalgamation will be remem 
bered long after the discreditable politics of his 


last has 


* 


three years been forgotten 
. . 

It is always something of a shock to find a new 
Act of Parliament doing something that should 
have been done centuries ago, and you could say 
this of the Pet Animals Act, 1951, which came 
into force on Tuesday 
pet 
authority 
tion, 
about 


It requires anyone keep 
licensed by the 
His premises are then open to inspec 

the will lay down condition 

s, ventilation, feeding, diseases, 

and fire-prevention. Anyone who has seen day 

old chicks being sold in uny cardboard boxes to 
children in East End streets for twopence cach 

(they do not ull will be glad 

that the wandering pet-salesman is ineligible for 

a licence, It i 


ing a 


shop to be local 


and licence 


cleanline 


Survive evening) 


also certainly a good thing that 


children under twelve can no longer buy then 
own pets. The stentorian bird-fanciers and dog 
dealers of “Club Row,” and. similar | street 


markets, will be outlawed unless they happen to 
sell at 
don't 


‘a stall or barrow” 
But here 


seems to be an aversight in the 


(which many of them 
a friend points out to me what 
Act. Under its 
terms street sellers can continue their trade unless 
they “carry on a business of selling animals as 
So the regular street pet seller 
gets pushed out and the casual one does rot, It 
will be interesting to see how much difference in 
practice this makes, “Club Row” is notoriously 
the first place to look if your dog is “lost, stolen 
or strayed ” 


pcts in the street 


IT suspect it will remain so! 

. * 

The hornbil! from Papua has a bird's-eye view 
of the Madonna in London’s newest Museum 
the Abbey Art Centre in New Barnet.. And if, 
like Galatea, she stepped from her pedestal, she 
would find herself in unexpected company among 
those who are her rivals in other civilisations. In 
this Museum, arranged round an old tithe barn 
which 


was once converted into a Church of 
Antioch, Buddhist and Christian, Hindu and 
Confucian, Muslim and Animist. are all repre 


sented in a collection of artistic treasures, begun 
many years ago by William Ohly 
described Mr 
venture—a 
no swank,” 


Philip James 
Ohly’s Berkeley Galleries 
a place where there is “serenity and 
The same can be said of the Abbey 
Museum and the Art Centre attached to it The 
idea occurred to Mr. Ohly, he tells me, forty year 
when he, as a young artist, decided that if 
at any time in his life he 


his first 


ago 
were able to do so he 
would found a community on a non-profit basis 
where artists could obtain studios at a reasonable 
He has not only achieved this desire, as an 
Exhibition of paintings by resident artsts proves; 
he has made an unusual Museum as well which 


taking 


cost 


you may visit on any Saturday afternoon by 


the Piccadilly line train to its terminus 
fosters and then strolling through the suburb of 
New Barnet to No. 89 Park Road. 


- * * 
This week-end, my secret line of communication 
from Great Turnstile to the 


severed 





House of Commons 
has been For the last ume the tram ha: 
from Theobald’s Road; plunged 
uddenly and dizzily down into the Southampton 
Row 


soberly issued 


and—after stops at its own private Holborn 
and Aldwych — stations—careered with — that 
gorgeous uninhibited clangour down the dark 


curving colonnades. For the last ume 


after that 
moment of anxiety whether we shall ever emerge 

I have seen the point of hght expand into that 
fascinating vaulted view of Waterloo Bridge and 
then gulped in the fresh air, es we swung along the 
Embankment towards Big Ben. The 


aptly combined uulity and pleasure 


tram has 
Discriminat- 
ing uncles have long appreciated that a journey on 
it—perched on the curved front seat of the top 
deck—is a better 
nephews 


entertainment for 
than most theatre 


adventurous 
+; and for a generation 
Bloomsbury Westminster have been very 
pracucally and cheaply connected by this sub- 
terranean link. Now, as if to mark the end of the 
epoch of gas and water Socialism, the underground 
tram runs no Ihe colonnades are closed, 
and when I want to pop down to the House of 
Commons I must take a nationalised bus which 
takes five minutes longer and costs a penny more 


and 


more 


Crit 


PERSONA GRATA? 


Experienced diplomats are 
discarded just because they 
Mumsier, Bonn, March 25 


needed and cannot be 
were N 1715 bi e1gn 
Now diplomatic missions 

Arc briefed at Bonn, 
The Third Reich's high tradinon 

Will sull be carried on; te 


being 


Ihe Minister regarding 
he new Republic’s plight, 
Redeems it by discarding 
The anti-Hitlerite, 
While Embassies of Western Powers to Bonn are 
sympathetic, 
Admitting their objections may be largely theoretic, 
hey ask, if the Republic completely democratic, 
Why ; its Foreign Office staffed by -Hitler’s 


Diplomatic ? 
Ex-Nazis now regaining 
Appointments at the top, 
Owe all to careful training 
By Herr von Ribbentrop 
The diplomats 
For 


selected 


services discreet 


Must all have been connected 
With Hitler’s nigh élite 
But Embassies of Western Powers in minutes 
confidential 
Inquire why Storm ‘Troop diplomats arc still 


declared essenual 
lhough envoys are received of great political variety, 


Should gangsters be accredited to Embassy society? 


But while Bonn still possesses 
A well-trained Nazi clique, 
With records of 
And 


It has to be 


SUCCESSCS 
masterly technique, 
idmitted 

She must on these relv, 
For they are fitted— 


No others need apply. 


lone 


But while Embassy society no longer exclusive, 

hese Third Reich elements from Bonn may still be 
fek intrusive; 

And though Ambassadors are drawn from. several 


social sit 


They ask if Hi 





underworld is quite persona grata? 
SAGITTARIL 
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Private McNally would have beaten 2nd Tic 
Hoppe for the Army cruiser-weight champ 
had he not so obviously suffered from a incer 
tandable psychological reluctance to hit an office 

Letter in Sunday Graphic P. A. Hal 

Some people in my district say that if we 
range an outing they will discontinue being ¢ 
ervatives.— From speech reported in I \ 


and Advertiser R. F. Durrington 


In these hard times (the meat rati 








ih € al 
of just how hard they are) nursery school ‘ 
luxuries and become the next economy ca 
They cannot be closed without a certain amount of 
domestic hardship, bur to-day they must be 
regarded as in the cigar, tinned ham and ex 
fruit class Leicester Mercury I x 
Gregor, 

Mr. Revell, commenting on the variou m 
posers id that although he did not think Bach 
music was inspired he thought it very scholarly 
Report in Huddersfield Examiner H. Lomax 

Phe 24-year-old wife of a motor mechanic said 

Phey say don’t give them chips, but my children 
have always loved chips. When they were qi 
tuny we only had to rustle a newspaper 
chips and they stopped crying.”— Daily T« pl 








R. M 


Higgen: 


India Faces the 
Future 


By an Indian Correspondent 


Pu Stage is set for the battle of democracy in 
India; 


vival 


the odds are slightly in favour of its sur 
Phe General Election has again put Con 
gress in charge, but the Communists are in a 
challenging position in three States. In terms of 
votes, the Socialists are the second largest party, 
but they have not done well in seats because thei 
votes are scattered. A very large vote has 
to unidenufiable Independents, and in Rajasthan, 
the very centre of the country, militant reaction 
was discovered to be flourishing 
In the country as a whole, it may 


the administrative services and the 


gon 


be sard that 
armed ‘forces 
stull provide a solid and stable element, but that 
there is an unmistakable trend towards revolu- 
tion because the imperative needs of the people 
remain unsatisfied. The success of an election 
by ballot does give some confidence in peaceful 
change, but many people ask whether the social 
ind economic revolution which has undoubtedly 
begun in India can be completed by the ponder 
ous machinery of democratic elecuon ‘here is, 
ifter all, an opposition which docs not believe in 
the parliamentary game 

In considering the revolutionary 
noticing how similar in the 
trend of Asia as a whole, one must agree that in 
India the people are not yet in 
mood 


trend and 


many Ways it IS to 


a revolutionary 


Congress is therefore still in a position 


Whether 
It feels 
chastened and battered by the election and tends 


to allow 


to guide the process of social change. 
it will be able to do so is open to doubt 
itself to become absorbed in problems 
and ministry making. Much, of 
course, sull depends on Nehru, who took a bold 
and wise course when he assumed the Presidency 


of mechanism 


of Congress and so ended the duality of 
ship 


leader- 
He knows, however, that many of the new 
Congress legislators are not his true followers, 


ind that there remains within Congress a fight for 
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stitution have not been clearly | 
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Since India is an 
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rather 


truggle, the 
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In this struggle within the party he 
ted to behave democratically, but 


ilso t 


nomic implications of the new Indian 


A mild 


meet 


iced 


s does not 


of the Socialists, and it does nothing 


e challenge which 


the Congress has f 


nmediate 


idministration in Delhi 


Wl des 
rather 


ronan ind 


the 


divided on personal, regional 
than on the sharp lines of 


battle 


een the non-Congress States 


will 


uiled to secure a 


come from 


agricultural and Asiat 


aste 
‘ clas 
likely to bs 
ind the 


ind ¢ 
the 


1s 


In short, the first tussle 


those of 


tl 


> Kuomintang 


velop on the lines of the American Civil 
than on 


fight between 


Nationalism in 


we 


is not yet so deeply entrenched that th 
ry might not be splintered and the 


Const 


tion disrupted by the development of internal 


val 
rging 


Hyderabad, 


nationalism 


Nehru is right, therefore, i 
aution upon those who, in Madras and 
tor instance, talk about reorganising 
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reception, of up to about 50 miles—far less than 
normal medium- and long-wave broadcasting. 
Instead, therefore, of each region waiting patiently 
for its and or cable link to arrive 
London (at a cost of £1,000 per mile of cable 
and £4,000 per radio link), what is to prevent 
each region putting up its own TV station and 
enjoying its own local 
culture ? 


radio trom 


news, personalities and 


By all means let there be a national TV centre, 
originating certain high-standard programmes ; 
where cable or radio links exist, it can transmit to 
the regions. As an alternative, it can despatch a 
telefilm recording in cans like any other film. The 
local station can then diffuse the programme by 
feeding the telefilm through its 
Moreover, the capital cost of 


film scanner. 
such local TV 
stations would not be prohibitive. There are any 
number of derelict halls and theatres in most 
areas (and in places like Manchester there are fully 
equipped film studios) which could be converted 
and used for the purpose without undue difficulty. 
Phe Christmas O.B pantomime trom 
Midlands proved that even quite elaborate 


the 
0. 
grammes may originate from the provinces ; all 
that is suitable permanent 
Given , the equipping of the 
could be done for about £100,000—a 
feature film normally more than this. 
This tigure includes a transmitter with an effective 
3) miles, (the limited range would make 
congesuon of the radio spectrum less of a prob- 
lem), a film scanner for 


required is a studio, 


premise Station 
single 


cCOStS 
range otf 


transmitting 160 or 35 
millimetre films, plus three camera channels and 
studio lights. With this equipment, very elaborate 
productions could be staged, ambitious 
perhaps than a local station might want to under- 
take 

lf, instead, the 
the 
transmission 


more 


tation wanted to rely more on 
“ Outside Broadcasts”? to fill its 
times—and the potentialities of 
visiting local mill and factory, to say nothing of 
football ground, theatre and greyhound track, are 
endless—it could invest in 


cheaper 


* O.B.”” cameras 
plus a micro-wave link for the same price as 
three studio cameras. The capital costs by 
are not overwhelming, and 
indeed in America many local stations have sprung 


two 


modern standards 
up using hotel rooms as studios as a temporary 
measure. 

Little 


information exists as yet on running 
costs, Which would certainly not be low. The 
B.B.C.’s\ one and a quarter million pounds 


expenditure on TV programmes, engineering and 
plant maintenance last year for a national system 
cannot, however, be regarded as representative. 
The regional station would of course only 
transmit for a limited time each day, and on the 
financial and material resources available would 
depend how much of the London TV output or 
tilms were re-transmitted. During the day, when no 
vision Was being sent out, as an economy measure 
and because TV sound is in any case of better 
quality than normal medium-wave broadcasting, 
the sound transmitter could be used as the 
local V.H.P. sound radio station. 

It is highly probable that, with the limited 
money at its disposal, the B.B.C. could not afford 
to disperse its effort by pioneering regional TV. 
Nor should it be required to do so. Judging by the 
experience to date of both the TV service and the 
sound ** Regionals,” autonomy within the rigid 
B.B.C. financial and administrative structure is a 
very relative concept Local TV and V.H.F. 
stations should be financed and run by Local 
Authorities. ‘To vast conurbations like Birming- 
ham, Manchester and the financing 
of a local aided by receipts possibly 
trom a local licence on receivers, should not pre- 
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sent an insurmountable problem. The limited 
range of TV and V.H.F. would seem to make them 
ideal media to help refurbish the rich local 
cultural patterns of this country——to say nothing 
ol the irredentist Scots—and it may be that the 
use of television techniques for the transmission 
of facsimile newspapers into the home (already 
tried in the U.S.) may abolish the need for multi- 
millionaire’s printing presses and revitalise the 
local newspaper. 

Control of TV by municipalities would certainly 
bring the medium within the orbit of city council 
poliues, but control by Councillors responsible 
to clectors and ratepayers would seem preferable 
to control by remote B.B.C. Governors and 
officials elected by no one and responsible only at 
many removes. It is in the diversity of local TV 


stations In competition with one another and with 
the national service that the best safeguards 
against the dangers of monopoly bureaucracy 


and over-centralisation lie ; not as many interests 
are suggesting, by leasing out television time tor 
commercial broadcasts. An Englishman’s home 
would no longer be his castle if it were liable to 
infiltration by an ultra short-wave vision of Sir 
Philip Sydney denying himself a glass of ex- 
pensively advertised transatlantic “* pop.”’ 
H. F. CARRUTHERS 


Upper Niger 


Ovr world was crippled in the noon-day heat. 
Only the maitre d’hotel at the Buffet de la Gare, 
a tireless Bordelais, seemed capable of rapid move- 
ment: he pirouetted among his tables as if this 
monstrous burden of the heat were nothing to 
him Behind shuttered the sweaung 
European population would be prone, uncon 
In the African quarter the heat seemed 
greater still, for there was less shade but more dust 
“Here’s the house,” said my guide, an African 
trade edits the 
It appears on two sides of a duplicated 
sheet, but circulates vigorously.) We ducked in 
through a hole in the mud-red wall, and came to 
a courtyard where women were busy with their 
babies, or were beating at grain upon the 
hardened earth. Around two adjoining court- 
yards, several families and 


windows 


scious 


unionist who local wade union 


paper 


were living in cool 
spacious rooms 

In one of them there was waiting for me, by 
appointment, a leading man of the Rassemble- 
Now, the R.D.A., 
as everyone calls it, was originally formed in 1946 
after an inter-territorial 
trom all the French African territories, And the 
R.D.A, is important not because it is the only 
African political party in French Africa, but be- 
cause it is the only one which has acquired mass 
Strength in several territories, organised 
itseli in all territories, and has given the French 
administration any real cause for anxiety. Wax- 
ing strong upon the political concessions which 
France, coming much weakened and somewhat 
changed out of the war, made to its African 
1945 and 1946, the R.D.A. grew 
rapidly into the strongest political organisation in 
French Africa the Sahara. Thus, in 
1946, the R.D.A. sent eight Deputies to Paris out 
of the then elected by French West and 
Equatorial Africa; its central committee sat in 
Abidjan, on the Ivory Coast, where the movement 
soon acquired the backing of the vast majority of 
the population; and its status and general attitude 
on the Ivory Coast (and to a lesser 


ment Démocratique Africaine. 
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where) could be compared closely with that of the 
Convention People’s Party in 


whole of 
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* Black 
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Africa,” the R.D.A. bid fair to become a minia- 
ture of the Indian Congress before the British 


leit India 
By 1949, 
inter-territorial 


R.D.A held its second 
conference in Abidjan, th 
undoubtedly represented a 
to the continued existence of 
Africa 


stood for 


when the 


Organisation 
threat 


mayor 
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all social 


but 


in French Cutting 


association with 


acro 
classes, it France 
“colonial servitude.” Its 


greatly strengthened, moreover, by the fact that 


for an end to 


ung wa 


its Deputies in Paris had made apparentement 


so as to gain representation on parliamentary 
commissions and committees, and to better then 
chance of being heard—with the French Com 
munist Party, which at that time was the largest 
party in the French Assembly and belonged to 
the Coalition Government. Although no more 
than two or three of the leaders of the R.D.A 
ecm to have felt any sympathy for Communism 
as such, the R.D.A,. as an organisation obviously 


stood to gain greatly from thi 
} 


the parliamentary plane 


tactical alliance on 


But by 1949, equally, the French Government 
was no longer the same as in 1946. The Con 
munists were no longer part of it; with the 
ing of time, colonial interests had recovered from 


their panic of the Liberation and had begun t 
that th 


stake 


y might after all conserve their threatened 
1949, accordingly, the 


French Government passed to the attack ir. West 


in the colonies. In 





Africa, just as a year or so earlier it had attacked 
i.) Madagascar; and the full weight of this attack 
launched through a strong colonial administr 

tion possessing the instruments of Direct Rule 

fell upon the R.D.A. in the Ivory Coast, wt it 
was strongest. There were bagarres and there 
was shooting; there were many people shot and 
wounded; there were mass arrests and long 
drawn-out trials; and there seems, on the large 


weight of evidence available, no reasonable doub 


that the French deliberately entered upon this 
path of violence. Under all this pressure 
the R.D.A. gradually gave ground, until last vear 


its few remaining Deputies broke their apparent: 
ment with the Communist Party-——that is, 
Opposition—and went to the Government 
the well-managed elections of 
R.D.A. in French “Black Africa” 
with only three Deputies instead oi 
eight; and these three are now apparenié to M. 
René Pleven’s centre group, the U.D.S.R 


with the 
over 
side. From June 
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emerged 


Although it might be thought that the French 
relax, they are still extremely nervou 
R.D.A., and watch it cat-like 


As witness, for example, what followed 


could 
ibout 


now 
the with a 


patience 


my conversation with this leading man of the 
R.D.A. I had asked him all the obvious gues- 
tions; and then I had asked whether the R.D.A. 


since its apparentement with the Government had 


voted the military credits, including the credits 
for Indo-China; and what the position of the 
R.D.A. would be if France became involved in 


war with China? To all these latter points this 
leading figure had replied that the position of th 
R.D.A. was exactly that of the French Republic. 


Beyond that he made no comment 


Back at mv hotel, some hours later, the clerk 
gave me a folded sheet of paper. “I think it’s 
from the police,” he said It was Would I 
please present myself to the Chef de la Streté? 


I expect it’s only for your passport,” the clerk 
said, trying to look as if he meant it 

The Chef de la Streté was politeness itself. A 
sturdy man somewhat given to corpulence, he 
took closely after Mr. Dombey’s Major Bagstock, 
and had the same quality of sudden fervour and the 
same suggestion of being upon the point of burst- 


ing into fame. ‘Tough and bluff was the Chef de 
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, no doubt, 
He occupied a moment or 
the bush with tremendous 
friendliness, and then rushed break-neck at the 
matter of interview. “Don't 
you've been much in Africa, have you? Well, of 
haven't. You don’t understand, ot 
‘There are soine things, you see, which it 
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unnecessary to ask these things, my dear friend,” 
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Oh, at the admit, some ol 
younger colonials lost their heads. But we, you 


beginning, I oul 
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In essence, these small events and annoyances 
reflect a difficult to 
They suggest, in the first place, the way in which 
the machinery of Direct 
Rule to undermine or nullify the concessions that 
were made to Africans after the war. They offer 
which pervades the 


‘ituation which ts analyse 


French have used their 


idea of the 
lite of and 
painfully, at least in this respect, with the present 
They reflect the 
which French 
regard British concessions in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria just at 
a time when the French are working to withdraw 
the concessions which they, in their 
in 1945 1946. It without 
they not by means the story : 
R.D.A. is certainly not 
territories its rank-and-file 
has refused to follow the leaders into support of 
the Government, or has followed them with sus- 
picion and distrust 
tend with a strong African trade union organisa- 
tion—much than its counterpart in 
British ‘West Africa, and endowed with greater 
trade union liberties—which has not yet broken 
affilation with the C.G.T. in France, 
W.F.T.U 


Another side of the story is the intense and con- 


some tension 


political these territories contrasts 


atmosphere in the Gold Coast 


watchful suspicion with the 


coming for greater inconvenience 


turn, made 


and goes saying that 
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centrated effort with which the French are build 
ing up their colonies in “ Black Africa.” Official 
figures given me in Dakar show that nominal capi 
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increased from 175 million colonial franes 
double the Metropolitan 
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is in basic development, ports and transport 
aa ¢ French Guinea, Anglo 
French concern is about to begin large shipments 


Pogoland 
which 
value of 


have lace 


Much of this new capital 


makry, in an 
of iron ore from seemingly inexhausuble deposits; 
the Aluminium Company of Canada 1s 
the point where it wall start 
getting out bauxite. Farther down the Gull, in 
the Ivory Coast, the colonial régie tor cellulose 
has discovered a profitable way of using much of 
the useless timber of the equatorial forest, and 
already has a pilot plant in operation for the mak- 
ing of 6,000 tons of wrapping paper 
The managing director of this régie, characteris- 
tically enough, is a former colonial governor, and 
much of the capital for this pilot plant was pro- 
vided by the State Other and larger plants 
which are now to be erected in the Ivory Coast 
and the Cameroons will be privately owned 
Rightly or wrongly, the French in French West 
Africa have the impression that French imperial- 
ism—no matter by what name the politicians may 


nearby 


nearing be able to 


every year 


like to call it 
and 1s 
it was before 

Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 


has acquired a fresh start in life; 
bigger, more profitable, than ever 
Basic Davipson 


now 


» e 
Ww 
Of Bigotry and 
Virt 
Il. SILVER AND PLATE 
In an industry which, as I have indicated, is in 
some danger of being taxed and priced out ot 
the silversmith count himself 
relatively fortunate. True, if he employs sterling 
silver, his wares have to bear 100 per cent. Pur 
‘Tax—plate gets off with 334 per cent.—but 
raw material 


existence, can 


chase 
his excellent in its qualities ot! 
malleability, ductility and fusibility) costs a sum 
trivial in relation to that of platinum or even gold 
‘Thus, in dealing with this metal—dignified and 
sober in appearance, modest in price—the silver- 
smith, one would say, has a better chance than the 
world of 
economically he is more attuned to his times. 
Before it the silversmith, the mined 
silver treated to free it from the base 
cut 1,000 07 
London 
down to 
parts of silver to 75 parts of alloy, mainly copper 
Alloyed, it is next cast into flat, inch-thick plates 
called “ skillets,” 
reducing into wires 


gem-setter of surviving in a austerity 


reaches 


Is first ore 


and is then into bars which are 


the 
925 


shipped to the refineries. There, 


silver is alloyed “ standard "—1.e., 


ready for rolling into sheets or 
It is in the form of wire or 
sheet cut into circles, oblongs or other forms of 
the required gauge, that the silver comes to the 
silversmiths 

For sheer craftsmanship I am inclined to give 
pride of place to the London hand-made cigarette 
case, in whose manufacture gold, of course, may 
also be employed. In the best work, no stampings 
used: the frame, on to which the sides are 
soldered, is hand-cut from the solid, so that the 
closure, beautifully hinged, is meticulously exact 
Phen the engine 
which is performed with a machine but demands 
of the the skill that from 
long experience and something of the artist’s eye 
Apart from the setting of the machine which cuts 
its granular or other patterns on the metal surface, 
much depends on delicacy of touch and the inter 
pretation Ihe same applies to hand 
but these toys for the self- 
indulgent smoker form, of course, a small fraction 
silversmiths’ work. The bulk ts 
what may term 


are 


comes turning an operation 


operative comes only 


of design 
built cigarette boxes ; 


ol contemporary 


represented by one household 


ware—tea and coffee services, trays, bowls, 


decorated baskets and so forth 

Features of this craft are specialisation and the 
that, 
siderable 
final assembly 


fact though machines are used to a con 


extent in turning out components, the 
is sull, and seems always likely to 
handicraft. Casting is employed only to a 
the process fails to give the neces 
outline ; and 
small handles 


be, a 
small extent 
decorative 
commonly utilised 


sary cleanness of since 


castings for 
have to be gone over by a “casting chaser,” the 
not economic. Hollow ware is 
used” by hand—a which in 
volves the use of a multiplicity of hammers with 
curved handles—or, more usually, is “spun.” In 
spinning, the shaped piece of flat sheet is pressed 
with a blunt steel tool against a whirling chock, 
built up in sections so that it can ultimately be 
dismantled and withdrawn from the inside of the 
spun article. Strength as well as skill are de- 
manded of the spinner; and in many cases he has 
to stop and anneal his metal, which is hardened 
excessively by the pressure of the tool, before he 


method is really 


either “r process 


7 he 


finish 
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For flatte: 


with 


objects SaV, 


die 


can his shape 


shallow 


i 
bowls or 


trays curved rims 


workshop 
ull 

century-old “ kick-stamps ” hard at work. Decor 
tions 


stamping is employed, and in the 


Birmingham silversmiths you may 
are also stamped from dies and subsequently 
filled in flush at the back with silver 
Then assembly by hand 
adjustment, the careful, almost invisible 
After that follow the piercing by hand-operated 
presses and the work of the engraver, who trans 
fers his pattern to the metal surface by sanding 
uussue paper perforated to mark the design 
first 
the 


comes the nice 


soldering 


ihe 
scratched on the metal and 


tool 


sand tracing 1s 
then cut with 


the work, after 


Trays involve 
i} inl 


Meni 


engraving 
all thi 
craftsman 


manipulation, of a 
flat-hammerer, who 
removes all the bumps and distortions by beating 
The work looks 
so casually performed; but it is immensely 


specialised the 
the metal on a small steel anvil 
SO Cassy, 
difficult, and good flat-hammerers in this country 
counted on the 
Finally, after de-oxidisation, 
burnished and polished 


to please some 


may be fingers of two hand 


the finished ware is 
either into brilliance or, 


tastes, into what is known a 
“butler’s finish,” the slightly duller polish which 
the the patina of old, well 


tended silver, 


gives impression of 
and I 
speaking here primarily of the high-grade reprc 
old “ Sheffield” on 
British firms now pride themselves 
is similar. It is, of 
of using the fused, 


In the manufacture of silver plate am 


ductions of which several 


the process 
course, no longe 
rolled sandwich of silver 
copper sheet which Thomas Bolsover accidentally 


a question 
and 


discovered in 1742, and which held the stage foi 
a hundred years. Modern “ Sheffield ” 

plated by the electrolytic process which Elking 
tons developed in 1840, but the basic métal used 
is sull 
object to have followed virtually the same lines a: 
{ standard silver 
exception that stamped decorations are filled not 
with silver but with base metal, and hand-raising 
The completed object is first de-greased 
in a boiling potash 
ash with cyanide, cleaned with 


nearly 
Imagine the construction of the 


coppel 


were the raw material, with the 


IS rare 
olution, then scoured of pot 
and 
a lathe-operated scratch brush, given a quick bath 


fine abrasive 


in a mercuric solution, and next a short plunge in 


a “striking bath” which deposits a rapid under 


coat of silver. If this be satisfactory, the article is 


then given its slow electro-plating—one or 
After 
highly skilled work of the sanders and moppers 
who polish the plate, and on 


the ultimate 


two 
hours according to its size that comes the 
whose “touch 


depends evenness and wearing 
qualities of the plating 
Standard 


dish of 


silver or electro-plate, tea 
the best work of 
carries on faithfully 
Paul de Lamerie, 


Service, 
British 
the great 
the 
for the early eighteenth century, and his successor, 
Paul Storr, whose work s<« 


entree cruet 
silversmuths to-day 
stvle 


traditions of who set 


greatly influenced th¢ 
later Georgian and Regency periods. Tradition 
alism, it must be conceded, is the keynote of the 
contemporary industry; and it is in the reproduc 

one famous Birmingam firm 
Matthew 
greatest 


tion of old patterns 
ictually Boulton’s original dies 
that the Where 


present-day designers are given their heads, as in 


uses 
success is achieved 
the floral decoration of enamelled hairbrushes and 
hand mirrors, the results are quite lamentable ; 
and I have yet to see a modern design of table 
ware which convincingly combined beauty with 
functional utility. But, if the designers are not 
and in their defence one must say that 
foreign demand, in an industry which now relic 
predominantly on export, is mainly “old 
English” patterns—the work of the craftsman is 
still superlative, AYLMER VALLANCE 


there 


lor 
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MY 


JOE 


by 


STALIN'S be 
NEPHEW \3 


BUDU SVANIDZE eed 


"| asked Molotov to pay 
half of it for it was really a 
private dinner to Churchill,” 
complained Stalin when his 
daughter Svetlana told him 
that he had paid 10,000 
roubles out of his budget for 
entertaining at the Kremlin. 


So records Budu Svanidze, 
Stalin's nephew, who has written 
for the Sunday Express the 
fascinating, personal story of 
Stalin as seen in the intimacy 
of his home and family. 


The first enthralling chapter 
on Sunday will tell how Stalin's 
pious conservative family forced 
him into a Church wedding at 
which he sang a love song and 
performed a dagger dance with 
his friend Prince Mdvani. 


You must read 


‘MY UNCLE JOE’ 
on Sunday 
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© THE MECHANICALLY MINDED, 1895 was an exciting year. In 
spite of stringent Highways Acts, people were driving the tirst few 
horseless carriages on the public roads—frequently without the 
man with a red flag who should have preceded them and 
exceeding the speed limit of 4 m.p.h. British engineers were 
building their first cars; a new industry had been founded 
And that same year the foundations of another great enterprise 
had been laid. At Tovil, Albert F. Reed had begun to make supet 
calendered newsprint at his first paper mill acquired the previous 
year. Successfully reviving ot! mills, he was soon to be known 
as ‘‘the Wizard of the Sout! ind to build up an unrivalled 
reputation as a manufacturer of super-calendered printing papers 
including newsprint. From this beginning, not sixty ye 0, has 
grown the vast paper-mak prise of the Reed Paper Group 
producing today an ever-in ig tonnage of British newsprint and 


the largest output of Kraft pay in the whole of Europe 


Reed 


9 ) 
“tp oe? 


PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 


ALBERT FE REED &€ CO. LID 
MILLS ce tro uM 
MFODWAY ORR 

t INDtst ari 


NATIONA one 


»WELEL, LAN MA 


orT ut REED PAPER SALES 
OFFICE ; 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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We and They 


Ou Mrs. Quiggley was never known to say 
“I”; it was always “we” or “they In the 
days when Mrs. Quiggley was Church I tried to 
install myself near her pew so that I could find 
out whether she began her Creed “ They 
” or “We believe .” But I never 
managed it, and Mrs. Quiggley was converted to 
Chapel because our butcher is Noncomformist, 
and she hoped for a more rewarding portion here 
below: “They like you to with 


be- 
lieve 


see cye-to-eye 
them.’ 

One time and another Mrs, Quiggley obliged at 
all the houses of our village, Bramley Seedling, 
in Wiltshire, and during her period with us I tried 
to analyse her ambiguous anonymity. Could it 
be, I asked the that Mrs 
Quiggley was the very winking violet of modesty ? 
It could not. Winking yes, but modest, no. With 
her grey hair screwed into a knot, her old-age 
pension nearly due, her mouth unencumbered by 
private-enterprise, State of 
height no more than a 
her sharp nose 
open to offer 


myself at outset, 


personal teeth, her 
broomstick, she dabbed 
with rice powder and remained 
“We never know when Mr. Right 
will blow along, do we?” 
Mrs. Quiggley was, 
and willing worke1 


in her rough way, a good 
Bad ill-health 
never kept her from the conscientious perform 
her She broke china or 
glass, but to wood and metal her touch was sol 
vent. In no time at all she parted brooms from 
their handles, lids from 
embowelled 


weather or 


ance ol duties never 


coffee-pots, and dis- 


ihe carpet-sweeper. Screw-threads 
and hinges were a challenge; even the seemingly 
robust gas-cooker was made to receive the stamp 
of her personality in would 


ways its designer 


sa 
CRAVEN 
TOBACCO 
m 


Men who are always on the go find 


CRAVEN TORACCO a full flavoured smoke 


that gives untiring satisfaction. Fresh 


and fragrant, it burns evenly — slowly. 


It never bites, and every pipeful is 


smooth and cool. <A grand, manly 


tobacco. 

three blends 
en Empire de luxe Mixture 4/2 an o2.; 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 an oz, 


Obtainable in — Craven Mixture 4.6 


an e2., Cre 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 


never have thought possible. 
with them Frizzes 
wholesome in the 


reckon nothing to 


“We don’t hold 
We prefer our food sweet and 
pantry,” she’d say. “We 

the new-fangled cadgers 
We prefer to do our work proper, down on our 
knees.” 

Phrases such as these, I soon came to realize, 
belonged to Mrs. Quiggley’s dream world in 
which Bramley Seedling was a hamlet of calendar 
cottages with roses round the door and honey- 
suckle bobbing in at the window, neatly divided 
into “gentry” and “the likes of us.” But Mrs 
Quiggley wanted the best of both Bramley Seed- 
lings. She wanted to bob and 
squire and a vicar who were “ real gentlemen ”— 
and no one was ever quicker at divining the subtle 
distinction; she seemed to relish the “good old 
days” in service, when she got up at five and the 
parlourmaid shared a bed with the cook, and 
hung her clothes on a row of pegs behind a cur- 
tain; but she took the new pay in her 
stride, in her five-bob-a-week cottage, and was 
outraged when top-dentures had to be paid for, 
although she herself preferred to dip her toast in 
tea. I tried Mrs. Quiggley out on every kind of 
domestic work, and found that sinks, buckets and 
grates were her true métier; “ We taught ’er all 
‘er cooking,” she commented, “and we did all 
‘er fancy laundry work.” 

In short, “ we” longed to be indispensabie, and 
kidded ourselves we were 


curtsey to a 


rates of 


This pathetic form of 
third-person dreaming sprang from a longing for 
a richer, better, more stable and civilised worid, 
in the heart of a lonely widow who was not even 
so much her own worst enemy as that of 
other body in Bramley Seedling 


every 
Mrs. Quiggley 
was ignorant and shrewd, stubborn and anxious 
to please. She gleaned straws and made them 


into the bricks of her imaginary past. There was 


| them in here. 
| notice it as soon as we draw the curtains. 


The New 


nothing she didn’t know. “We always cooked 
with our best olive oil like you in the war when 
we hadn't any fats,” she pretended. “ We always 
put pap-what’s-’is-name in our stews,” although 
she’d grumble to the kitchen sink: “’Er and ‘er 
messed-up foreign cookery! 
English food, we do!” 

The Quiggley tongue, which did its owner such 
disservice during the day, turning her friends to 
enmity, her employers to exasperation, wagged 
with even less restraint of an evening in the 
inglenook of the local, whither she made her way 
in all weathers, trotting patiently at a 
shuffle, as if she were one of eight carrying a 
grand piano on their heads through the streets 
of Delhi. The publican naturally was an ex- 
employer, but I’m glad to report that he was kind 
and her corner remained her corner. In it, over 
her pint, she gave her views, as a voter, on the 
world in general 
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195? 


We like our plain 


coohe- 


Then her emplovers came into 
the “they ” category, or the “he” and “ she.” In 
my tme she claimed on one of her particularly 
off-me days during 
Labour! 


” 
ists! 


the election: “They're not 
She told me so ’erself. They’re Social- 
Then came the dreadful night when Mrs 
Quiggley turned informer, after dusting my hus 
band’s desk and spelling out the titles of various 
books: “ They’re Communists! *E 
bombs in “is workshop!” 

Other of “he” figured in’ Mrs 
Quiggley’s conversation, notably “he” of the 
“°E says its going to be nippy, 
so we'd best get our fur coats out!” 


makes atom 


forms 


weather reports. 
There was 
of the News, always a little vague, it 
seemed, and not quite sure of his facts: “"E says 
the British Prime Minister of India is dead, that 
there Sarder 
you 


also he” 


Pastile, a friend of yours they do 
Indians.” Another favourite 
he” was Mr. Churchill, and Mrs. Quiggley re 
peated frequently, during Labour rule, that what 
the Government would do without him we wer 
sure we didn’t know. She thanked him from the 
bottom of her grateful old heart for her 
doctoring, and the spectacles she had from the 
oculist. “’E’s our boy,” she said, “and though 
we'll never tell them what our colour is, because 
we vote 


say, being 


irece 


our own way and they can’t stop us 
So she rode triumphantly to the 
poll in a car decked with red ribbons. 

Mrs. Quiggley’s favourite “ we” great 
weight and was the chief interest in her drab lite 
It far outstripped the editorial; it was regal, and 
vicarious: “I see we're off to Malta, and Philip’ 
. Fae great And het 
most sorrowful one, in which for Bramley 
Seedling was with her to a man, was the morning 
she opened her Daily Mirror and read about the 
late King’s illness. At that stage in Mrs 


gley’s career she wondered if 


‘e’s our colour.” 


carried 


joining us was a dav 


once 


Quig 
she had, after all, 
“We wouldn’t like, 
she explained, “to let “im down.” 


done right to turn Chapel 


As she failed in strength, Mrs 
up to all the Bramley Seedling traditions, the 
Bramley Seedling that was part true and part her 
dream world. “We all have our ‘clothes’ 
And, although I 
wouldn't have believed it, there they were, hand 
stutched and laid with lavender from her garden 
in her press. At last she joined the final “ them,” 
in the Bramley Seedling churchyard, under the 
ministrations of the new-style vicar, whom she 
never quite approved. I couldn’t help remember 
ing that during her time with me she said, when 
turning out the drawing-room (our house adjoins 
the churchyard), “We always get the smell of 
They kind of seep through. We 
It’s 


Quiggley lived 


ready 


for when we go,” she said 


as if they didn’t want to be forgotten.” 
Ros—E Marie HopGson 
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The Arts and 


POETIC DRAMAS 


» RaLpH RICHARDSON obviously cannot be fully 

degree to which tricks and manner- 

speech have crept into his voice in the 

years. At Stratford last week, where he 

his first appearance of the season as Prospero 

revised production of last years The 

these had reached the limits of the 

I risk the charge of impertinence in 

so fine and serious an actor as Siu 

only because it is painful to see the possi- 

is season, with him heading the cast, 

play Macbeth) being utterly 

d. The plain fact is that he has now 

pitch where his intonation, phrasing, 

bear almost no relation at all to 

% what he is saving. I have never heard 

acked, mangled, twisted and distorted, 

4u0n so obliterated, syntax so bent and 

*d out of shape as it was by him on the first 

ot Lhe Tempest. The poor part emerged 

he end a shapeless, unrecognisable mess. That 

Sir Ralph, all the same, managed to retain com 

nd ot the stage throughout was a triumph of 

rsonahtty, not of acting. The verdict is wiltul 
inde: 


uw the 


this ol 


{ 


t 1 
later to 


non, 


lwo performances stood out. Miss Margaret 
ighton conveyed a real feeling for the cerie and 
ve haunted as Ariel, Michael Hordern’s 
aliban humorously struggled up towards a 
rt ot sub-humanity. Otherwise Mr. Quavle’s 
ompany this year seems rather dangerously 
ud of personahty im the middle rea 
wo young people fairly reeked of Drama Sx 
their sentence, twelve months hard in comme 
p. Mr. Loudon Sainthill’s elaborate decor 
Vir. Benthall’s grand production seem by 
yarison with last year altogether too domimanng ; 
us 1s doubtless because the actors are (at 
ast yet) on top. 
(he Arts Theatre, at thei club, are presenting 
1 Uncle Vanya which is worth seeing fox 
who don’t know, or have forgotten, the play 
can come to it without inhibiting standards o 
ynparison 
i taste of how beautiful the play can b 
nkly, reaching the heart of it. The 
hal between the comic and the 
ever quite held. For with Chekhov it is surely 
not a question of which of the two should pre- 
dominate. Rather, it was one of his great achieve 
nents to break down the categories, to 
mventional line between the funny and the 
‘rious, to show how the tragic is always smudged 
vith the comic, and the comic a gauze only halt 
ing the tragic. Towards all this the Arts 
Vheatre acting shows a finally fatal uncertainty 
Mr. Cyril Luckham gives us much of 
anya but not the last essence which can 
failure to shoot his brother-in-law 
ibsolutely ludicrous and truly touching 
fohn Justin comes nearest in his study of 
alising doctor; and the rest of the cast are 
iore than adequate. 
At the Bristol Old Vic Mr. Denis Carey is 
ng a production of Fannly Reunion so sure ot 
und so compelling that it might make Mr 
ot modify some of the self-criticism 
idressed to his own play in a recent lecture 
stillness is the key-note of the production, and ut 
mes in good time to remind us that the fashion- 
nodern bustle and movement (“ail 
far too static. You must move 
hat line”’) is, as the French recently showed us, 
y no means the most effective for poetic drama 


and Mr 


not 


those 


without 
delicate 
ince 


. 1 
re ‘ 


Mr 


the 


} 
Ls 15 


Che mother, the aunts and uncles are grouped | 
statically in their family circle, and they } 


quit 
speak the verse lucidly and pointedly: and let it do 
he work. Then when they do make some slight 
small movement—when the aunts for a moment 
top their knitting and look up in unison—the 
effect is violently telling. Mr. Eliot, himself, con- 
the impossibility of the Furies being 
impersonated : — 


fessed 


We tried every possible manner of presenting 
vem. We put them on the stage and they looked 


yt 


ard | 


The performance, that is, gives us | 


tragic 15 } 


blur the | 


Uncle | 


he | 


somewhere on }j 


Entertainment 


ike uninvited guest 
ancy dress ball 


strayed in from a 

hem behind gauze 

Wait Disney 

em ind they looked hke 

utside the window. I have seen other 

expedients tried: I have seen them signalling from 

garden, or swarming 

<¢ a football team, and they are never 
Faking Mr s hint, Mr 

to exist only in the mind of 

Payne, in a very 


mance, creates them for us 


limimer, 


stage 

right 
Carey allows them 
Harry, and Mr 
well sustained per- 
Mr. Eliot’s other 
‘ucisms of his own play may remain—of our not 
iowing whether to treat it as the tragedy of the 
ther or the the Mr. Carey 
rmly allows the latter interpretation and 
ruest star, Miss Beatrix Lehmann loyally 
pports the reading. Bui in any case the play, 
with its sardonic humour and its consiant pressing 
on the nerve of reality, entirely holds tts audience, 
especially when so admirably spoken and acted 
it was by every member of the Bristol Old Vic 
company I. C. WorsLey 


urence 


salvation of son 


only 


ROGER FRY 
Pry 
ouncil’ 
a melancholy 

disappoimntmeat to 


nmemorative exhibi 
premises in St. James’s 
experience, and a bitter 
like who have 
en brought up tw regard him reverence 
Tiow one would enjoyed yung the 
mart Aleck triumphantly “So you see,” one 
would have been able to say, “that phrase that 
you would smoothly the dinner 
table because it was safe, because you could be 
sure that no one would contradict you and lead 
you out of your depth, that Fry may have 
1 great Critic bul was no painter 
would add, or Ruskin, always 
irrelevant parallels—you see 


fy visir to the Roger 
at the 


square 1s 


tion Arts (¢ 


those mysell 
with 


have con 


Loss so across 


been 
like Vasari, you 
trotting out the same 
now what nonsense 


husband believes that if 
Will, 


his 


Many a 
he 


whole 


dies without making a his 


estate passes to widow. 


Usually it does not, and urider the 
existing law it is possible for the main 


benefit on an intestacy to go to distant 


MIDLAND 


EXECUTOR AND TRU 


STEE 
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vou talked! ” umount of 
pleading that ; work 
have been selecte ll get ay the | 
that the accept 

The show 1 
well organised 
from hi 
Twilight painted 
left unfinished at 
that the pictures 
maintain a f 
Chey are also pleasu 
matter, which describes a \ ‘ 
side windy isla ) atmosphere « 
profitably wasted, of good food and w 
pink houses perched « 
ot the 
The 


gett 


shown, 


urly 

mu ol t 
imished ule o 
this ; 
nd 


pi ‘ 5 


ri 
senses certanu iu 
girl wn the hu n uer is a 
mat of Nigh i Day | 
man in the wick rm ' li put 
Montaigne in 
lawn to discourse 
as Fry himself would h 
wtist has no 


elderly g 


will stro 
the binonm th 


4 mom 
on 


n the first to 
nis¢e, an ‘ly on the gia 
oat his subject for the suc 


ire left, once we begin to arch ar 


rial I wor 


vt his picture and we 


vind for some 


deeper satisfaction than nostalgia with a row ol 


ordinary landscapes and portraits all too twp vw 
their age 
There is 
the 
chosen fo i 
through litt! 
fault of time 
The kind of reconciliation that has tak 
tween art and life 
has poisoned his 
understanding 
sophisticated 
beings 
fore his supren 
CrivicisM 18 Orn Again f 
I doubt if he will ever b 


id to. the view that 
1oment to have 
Hfe has subsided 
but through the 


trourch of wave 


omething to be 
most untor 
Fry xh 
fault of hi 


now inate 
om1on 
wn 
passi mtoe the 
n piace be 
he painted and lectured 
und cut us of from 
eedingly detached and 
landscape and human 
long to wait be 
in the history of art 
As a painter 
honoured. He 


sink 
perwd foru 
ol | x 
ypproach 
um sure we have not 
- umport mee 
cognised 


greatly 


A word 


to 


husbands 


relatives. By making a Will a husband 
and 


Bank 
»aNK 


interests, 
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does not make one aware of 
his forms which even the most intellectual among 
the artists whose cause he championed always 
managed to keep alight. The most that will ever 
be said of him is that he developed into a decent 
and scrupulous academic portrait and landscape 
painter. Indeed, the pictures that stay in the 
memory are not the imitations of supe rficial 
aspects of Cézanne, Renoir Bonnard, but the 
commissioned portraits, and the solid, rather dull 
views over the Campagna in the manner of 
Gaspard Poussin and the young Corot, built up 
with care, impressive because of their seriousness. 


a fire burning behind 


or 


Fry’s puritanism and feeling for the French 
classical tradition, which have been noted as the 
foundations of his criticism, emerge no _ less 


clearly from his creative work. 


BENEDICT NICOLSON 


RADIO NOTES 


. 
First to Warwickshire. The Bearskin (by 
Lawrence Hanson) was a play about the young 
Eliot's loss of orthodox faith and con-, 
sequent discovery of herself as a writer. To my 
sorrow (for the subject was promising, and the 
chief performer, Marjorie Westbury, was one 
whom I esteem beyond all other radio actresses) 
it only illustrated the pitfalls of the Imaginary 
Conversation. There have been brilliant successes 
in this difficult genre; one, I recall, on Ibsen; 
another on Henry James ; but these had a marked 
theatrical turn and utsusually good writing. For 
one thing, the representation of familiar characters 
is always a snare, unless they are highly 
characterised that they match or overcome our 
own impressions. George Eliot’s voice, for in- 
stance, should somehow agree with the vgsual 
effect the George £liot portraits. A streak of 
harshness here was sorely needed. As for the 
words themselves—Lawrence Hanson iS an 
admirable biographer, but his dialogue, wavering 
between the trivial and the formal, lacked sharp- 


George 


so 


ol 


ness, and the right placing of emphasis. Long 
stretche of abstract talk, besides sounding 
faintly unnatural, are indeed a strain both on 
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actor and audience. I was reminded of this when 


listening to the recent Third Programme discus- 


sions between Professor Wisdom and his wife 
The Modes of Thought and the Logic of God 
which were so extravagantly improbable as a 
piece of domestic conversation that one hardly 


heard the theme (Is There a God?) for marvelling 
at the solemn wildness of the whole presentation 


I am sorry that G-Men has come to an end- 


brisk vignettes of U.S.A. life from F.B.I. case 
books, each one ending with a forceful and 
slightly inconsequent moral, very much (were it 


only in verse) in the manner of Perrault or La 
Fontaine. The F.B.I., an endearing body on the 
air, has its Dr. Watsons, too. “ I can’t make out that 
guy. He acts like all the world was in love with 
him,” observes the (temporarily) baffled Govern- 
ment sleuth of the Fosco-like racketeer with the 
accent of one of our older Universities. And 
such poetry is frequent. “We got a stiff in the 
bedroom. Wa’do we do?” Asking myself rather 
jealously why American should be 


crime more 
glamorous than our own, I realise that most 
Famous Crimes in this country have a lower- 
middle-class cast and setting; the seedy end 


the older suburb, the provincial or seaside town; 


the world of Mr. Polly or Mr, Pooter in prose; 
of Mr. Betjeman in poetry. Respectability 

Shaw’s middle-class —morality—is, | whether 
directly or no, one of the main motives of your 


true English murder. The transatlantic crime, how- 
ever, is based more simply on money, and on what 
the textbooks call “ power”; in showing how both 
can be used it has, indeed, a startling sort 
vigour. 

To gloze (v.i.) 


ot 


: to palliate by specious explana- 
tion, As an essay in moral justification, the talk 
on Apartheid by “Mr. Geyer seemed a_ fine. 
instance ofthe use of this ancient verb. (The 
talk may be read in The Listener.) It was per- 
haps unfortunate for the speaker that in his com- 
placent view of a complex matter, he was a little 
betrayed by his voice; it was exactly that of one 
of the less edifying characters who beset the path 
of Everyman in an old Morality Play. It may be 
argued that “the other side” has been — 
recently on the Third Programme. I can only 
say that the personal views of an unremresenti iliVe 

| and, I think, ill-chosen coloured speaker did not 


give a countering service to the cause of his 
people, Wisdom and largeness of vision are not 
the prerogatives of white or black; nor are the 


reverse of these qualities 

I can’t think of an exact English equivalent to 

} the programme called L’Art du Troubadour en 
1952, a recital by Jean Mercure of poems, mostly 

| satires and ballads, with piano accompaniment b\ 
Germaine Mounier. Perhaps the English lan- 
guage, which cannot put so much into its m - 
syllabic words, does not lend itself to a use so 
electrifying, so striking, so harshly dramatic 
Moving in dragonfly fashion from this extremel 
sophisticated pleasure, I would like to add that I 
listened one Thursday morning to the Choir of 


the Barry Girls’ County School (with the B.B. 
Welsh Orchestra) singing, without “ harmonis- 
ing” Gf that is the word) a group of unhackneved 
song It was as pleasant a 20 minutes as can 
be imagined, 
Naomi Lewis 
| THE MOVIES 
“Viva Zapata!”’’, at the Marble Arch 
Odeon 
A Streetcar Named Desire still runs, or rattles, 
about Leicester Square, while its driver, Elia 
Kazan, and its conductor, Marlon Brando, have 


moved on to quite other occupations at Marble 
Arch, The city slums have been left behind for 
Mexico fair and bloody, poker brawls for political 
freedom, and under the sky nothing quite so 
catches the eye as Mr. Brando himself, 

He allures, he smoulders as ever. If one day 
we should encounter him smiling and relaxed— 
as, say, a happy lighthouse-man or successful 
baseball player—how bitter would be the dis- 





illusion! A Garbo dreading to be alone, a 
Chaplin without hair on a Stroheim with, an un- 
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demonstrative Orson Welles, could hardly shock 
more. Not that he is merely—given a certain 
underlining—himself: the three roles we know 
him by have been notably distinct. One can’t 
transpose the rehabilitated cripple of The Men 
with the howling Polack of Streetcar, and now 
the gorilla has turned guerrilla, and heroic into 
the bargain. As Zapata, a self-made general 


under Diaz battling for Indian rights, his slump 
and preoccupations impress no less than the 
flashes of acuion and speech. ‘This, as a Brand 
emergent. The body sull induces a tension, that 
physical tension which, in wholly different 
manners, accompanied Laughton in his heyday 
and will pick out Anna Magnani from a crowd. 
I would not compare, either in magnitude or style, 
him with them; Orson Welles the actor is a little 
nearer the mark—a Welles of the Fourth, brood- 
ing among pigmies. He would lead, he would 
speak, he would be himself with that exercise of 
strength which may result in cruelties 
here—in self-sacrifice. As yet this egocentricity 
has to define its zone. Will the slumbering giant 
awake, or are backwardness, half-submergence, 
ind the shadowy instincts his limit? Is he, after 
all, only head of the sulk school? Viva Zapata! 
pushes the boundaries a little farther here and 
there; and—this, after all, is Mr. Brando's 
enormous asset—however much he may fascinate, 
he doesn’t outweigh his films. They make him, 
as he makes them: his merits are undetachable 
and undoubted. 

Viva Zapata! achieves considerably more than 
the portrait—an idealised portrait, let me add 
of a peasant stirred to anger and pity by injustice, 
and fighting his tough holy war on behalf of the 
peons. Its two hours bring a biography to life 
not the easiest thing on a screen); our senses 
are startled by a people and a landscape we know 
well but at second hand. The episodes, from the 
peasants’ delegation abashed before the President 
to Zapata’s final betrayal and assassination, rarely 
deviate into the episodic : feeling Carries it On, 
and while not all parts are equally good, the com- 
bination of skills seem unbreakable. Script (by 
Steinbeck), music, photography, cutting achieve 
a clear-cut beauty—this is a most rewarding film 
to look at and listen to, apart from its theme—and 
Elia Kazan’s direction does more, on this occa- 
sion, than make the actors act and the 
He is afraid of burlding up, 


or as 


film go 


not sometimes Dy 











over-emphatic means, a towering sequence: the 
progress of Zapata, for example, after his arrest, 
through the streets and out into the country. If 
it has begun by banging the keys rather obviously, 
in the end it splendidly achieves its music of 
cuon 

Viva Zapata! aims at embodying a legend, 
ind bringing that legend before us as vividly as 
possible The good and the bad, the idk and 
the decay, of revolution are split into primar 
colours: one must thrill, the other shock. Is this 
over-simplification? I don’t think so, since the 
film never, or rarely, slips into the unreality of 
parable. Even the finish, with its white horse o 
hope, has an alloyed strength. Viva Zapata!, I 
nat r is Original and exciting enough to 
see twice WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


M. 


or newish, music beard recently 
in London concert halls, two English 
ompositions stand out, and it is pleasant to know 
that both of them have been chosen contri- 
bution the Salzburg meeting, next June, of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music. The 
first is Humphrey Searle’s Poem for 22 Strings, a 
work introduced a year or two 

The piece is aptly named: 
f dream-like intensity, 


Two English Composers for the I. S.C. 


much new, 
air or 


Among 
over the 
is our 


to 


Cheltenham 
a single poetic impulse, 
fills it from end to end. The 
hape is that of a large arc: whispered beginnings, a 
richly scored and impassioned central section, a 
whispered ending. The advanced idiom umably 
twelve-note) is not easy to follow in detail, yet the 
elevated mood is unmistakably sustained; since the 
death of Alban Berg, few composers have spoken thi: 
language so naturally and with such communicative 
power Ihe second work is Phyllis Tate’s § 


ago at 


pres 


nata 








The Ni 


jov Clarinet and Cello, now a few years old. Every- 
thing we hear from Miss Tate increases our respect 
tor invention, her technical skill and her judg- 
Throughout four movements, with contuunuous 
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her 
ment 

wit and charm, her imagination explores the musical 
possibilit of this instru 
both of them sentunental singers by nature, 
yet both capable of considerable agility. Her 
coveries sometunmes make the listener smile 
is when clarinet arpeggios skip backwards 
forwards like a 
But the 
textural tricks; u 


1es unusual combination oi 
ment 
dts 
with 
pleasure, 


nd across a grave cello cantilena 
mall boy } 
ork 1s 


delicate 


mping over 
not a 


a recumbent poct 
succession of is full 
ideas, wrsi uguives developed 
vithout a hint of monotony into brief, but satisfying, 
formal structure Miss Tate 
bove all in that she always knows precisely 
hen to stop bD.s.-T 


yrical Pas 


shows her judgment 


this 


“Lady Susan,” at the New Boltons 

Chis Jane Austen comedy has everything but the 
me essential mgredient. It lacks style ‘ol 
wook's adaptation is admirable, Iris Baker and Alan 
Wheatley exhibit sense and sensibility in the correct 

nod proportions, Richmond Nairne makes a beauti 
rxcomb out of the baronet and Julie Somers is 
squirrelish the persecured 


ind we are 


Joanne 


Tul « 
uitably 
Here the credit side ends 
production, which is Mr 
David Bascoe : retired tradesman 
than the master of Churchill, and Lady Susan herself 
Never for a moment do we believe that Dinah Sheri 
dan is “the most accomplished coquette in England.” 
She is not even “a very distinguished flirt,” 
he is, as Mrs. Vernon told her brother, “ really 
pretty her appearance onc 
would not suppose her to be more than tiv,-and 
twenty She tuts, pouts and rowls her eyes like the 
lady in Dryden’s song. She and her friend Mrs. John-- 
Anna Burden) work their fans like frenziedly 

ill, alas, to no effect The illusion has fled. Lady 
yusan has turned inte the proverbial merry widow of 


as Frederica 
faced with the 
Vernon 


oddly graceless 


), who is more like 


though 
ex 


essively and from 


Edwardian high comedy, down for a breath of coun 
try aur aller a strenuous season’s scalping at Homburg 
She is Mrs. Dane, Lady Frederick, Penelope 
thing, in fact, but Muss Austen’s heroine 
is followed by St. Jom Hankin’s one-act comedy, 
The ¢ Lover. This is genuine Edwardiar 

though sentunent has an edge that rare in 
908 spurit of the years is lodged in the throu 
of th 


every 
he play 
onstant 
the 
The 
cuckoo that echoes the young man’s triflin 


was 


Olga Edwardes is delightful as the young woman, M 
Wi y loo jaunty a Strephon 


Wheatley The pink-ribboned 
that he keeps tilting in 


different 


ttel directior 


to exhilarate him more than his company 
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Geoffrey Clarke 
Gimpels 


and Peter Potworowski, at 


> parable, thing 
Ye 


so 


the umportan ibout 


vat end they used fay 


that lony s an art 
all that matters. Geoffre 
His aquatints, stained glass 


ire now 


endency to assume 
he has talent, that is 
is a case in point 

i iron sculpture reveal that, although he may well 

verve his present success, it 


whether 


is a touch-and-go ques 
he will ever produce any really sig 
His striking 


ron bodies, 


on 


nificant work, I do not wish to carp 
figures their fire 
spaces, their projecting end in 
breasts, hands, are undoubtedly the 
in intense and consistent imagination 
ind visually But if (a 


o be 


ing with 


tured 


theur 
rods which 
eve pro 
They 
I’m 
more than 
emi 
ousnes as 
well as our senses, then the context of the experience 
vhich they derive 
And it is here that they 
this context 1s extremely 
oscillates between 
of art and an 
and thirdly 
olten 


nal 
Clarke intends), these works are 
of stark sensations, if their 
symbolism is to 


sumulating 


religious 
i al 


affect our cons« 


rom becomes supremely im 


portant are so weak. Furst, 


secondly, 
catacomb 


1use obscure, 
1 desperate 
incompatible 
bec lacking all sen 
becomes puritanically sent 
tal, The reason why I believe there is a chance 
may be able to broaden his attitude and so 
yvercome these severe limitations, is that 
interrelated; he 


spoon degree of 


use 
AUSe, 


Cation, 


roots, it 


irke 
all his work 


nm each medium its knows what he 


wants. The paintings of Peter Potworowski seem 
by contrast with Clarke's black, violent won work, to 
be very quiet; yet they deserve prolonged study. At 
first sight their atiractive, silken stains of colour may 
ippear rather facile; 
that most them 
they are based on a 


a while 
ind that 
in 
not only 


in fact, one realises alter 


ot are very well organised 


fine observauion of the way 


which atmospheric space depends on object 
sing but em colour The green garden, 
he 


ll pictures worth possessing. J 
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the river and t 
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paintings of boats separating sea 
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portant ire poorly while 
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in the distant capital A 
Van Gogh 
no drawing could 
ind 
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pastiches of what is done 
magnificent 
emphasises this | 
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sionately local and particular. Yet 
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which actually make 1 
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Correspondence 


REARMAMENT EAST 

Sir,—May I intrude on your space order 
comment on a tmatter whi h current rearma 
ment propaganda seems to be creating a good deal of 
This propaganda has had considerable 
es rently, in he 
West reluctantly taking part 
1s follower and not leader, out of fear 
that rearmament by the U.S 
lites is (as Mr. Crankshaw recently put it) “a belated 
response to a long-standing challenge.” If we are 
keep our heads in this cold-war world, I suggest that 
ought to and vhether facts, 
soberly viewed, bear out this interpretation 

A year ago the E.CLE, Ec Survey of Euro 
in 1950 presented some calculanions of comparative 


AND WEST 
in to 


ibout 


confusion ? 
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spreading convicuon that 


the in 


rather 


in ATTms acc 
than of 
malice; and her satel 


to 


we stop consider th 
when 
POLCPPT Ie 
umament expenditure in various countries; these ex 
penditures being expressed in terms of wage 
the 


in the various countries 


units 


i.e. in man-years of industrial labour which ex 
penditures would purchase 
This is, of course, only one way of reducing money 
but u ha 
atiy 
in the direction of under 
of Soviet armament 
the result of this comparison was to 
show that, expressed in this way, the U.S.S.R. was in 
1951 spending per capita of population between on 
half and five-eighths of the equivalent pe 
im thi and about two-thirds of the equiv 
lent in the U.S 

It perhaps, not surprising 
should have been received with little pl 


At 


} " 
totals to comparable term a good deal 


to recommend it as a method, and bias u may 


have does not seem to be 
estimating 


produc ion 


the comparative ze 


mount 
country 
amount being spent 


18 that these estimat 


asure in 
taken of them 
This year when the new E.C_E 
about the 
calculation 
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quarters iny rate little notice was 
by the pres 
for 1951 

ummaries 
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strides over 


Survey 


was to appear, advance press 


Soviet 
viant 


ot 
terms as h made 
Some may have 
whether the calculations of the previous Sur 
been or When, 
one looks into the the 
one finds no essential contradiction of 
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in “real” 
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wondered 
h ad 
repudiated however, 


revised even 


latest Surve 
the results I 
have cited in the previous paragraph, and the general 
picture is substantially different that 
by the press summaric Ii that 
tion of the real value of defence expendmure 


actual figures of 


from conveyed 


true » calcula 
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(arrived at by deflating money totals by an admittedly 
sough-and-ready price-index for investment goods) 
shows this quantity to be greater than pre-war (and 
several times greater than in the pre-Munich era); 
and the Editors of the Survey careful to under- 
line this fact. That this should be so, however, is 
hardly surprising, since the military arts made spec- 
tacular progress during the Second World War and 
defence became, unfortunately, a much more costly 
business for all countries. What is significant, if the 
situation is to be viewed in proper perspective, is 
that: (1) Nor until 1951 did Soviet defence expendi- 
ture show any substantial increase over pre-1941, and 
up to and including 1949 the calculations of the latest 
‘Survey show it as falling in real terms 2) As a ratio 
to gross invesument Soviet defence expenditure has 
shown none of the dramatic switch-over in favour of 
rearmament which occurred between 1938 and 1939 
up to and including 1950 this rano was only a litte 
Munich (69,5 per 
1951 has 
sonable standard of comparison, 


are 


than 
192 


higher 
58.3 in 


t Wa pre 
and even in 
3) By any res 
Soviet defence expenditure for the current year re¢ 
mains, apparently, smaller per capita than that of 
this country, and very much smaller, both at 
and per capita, than that of the U.S.A 
In this latter connection, the translation of rouble 
figures into 


cent 
only risen to 


iwainst 


olutely 


sterling-equivalents recently presented 
1) us by Mr. Crankshaw in the Observer cannot be 
taken by any knowledgeable person as reasonable 
Conversion-factors of this kind cannot be based 
of all in the present state of the world 
rates of exchange, as any first-year economics student 
should know: if ire to have any meaning at all 
they must be on an estimate of 
real value or purchasing power, I believe I am right 
in saying that members of the recent Quaker delega 
tion estimated the buying-power of the rouble at 
approximately sixpence. This would give a 
sion-rate of 40 to the £, and would make the 
per capita figure for 1952 a half that for this country 
If we were to take a conversion-rate of 20, instead 
of 40, to the £ (on the ground that the price of capital 
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based comparative 
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goods is 4 more relevant index in this context than 
consumption goods prices, and that the former seem 
to*have remained fairly constant compared with pre- 
war), Soviet expenditure figures even then would 
come out at littl more than a half of Mr. Crank- 
shaw’s: namely, substantially lower than his figures 
for the U.S. in the years which he mentions, and 
for 1952 litthe more than a third of the American 
level for this year. 

Perhaps one should add, in conclusion, that the 
statement loosely made by some about the Soviet de- 
fence estimates not the total of military 
expenditures (direct and indirect) does not seriously 
iffect this comparison, since the same is true of the 
defence 


exhausting 


esumates of other countries (as is noted, 
parentheucally, by the E.C.E. Survey, p. 142, foot 
note 2 rhere is no reason, so far as I am aware, to 
suppose that these “other expenditures” are any 
greater proporuonately in the U.S.S.R. than else 
where Maurice Doss 


LEGAL AID 

Sik,—In the debate in the House of Lords on 
the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949, on March 20, 
the Lord Chief Jusuce, Lord Goddard, deplored the 
giving of legal aid on the present scale to prisoners 
at quarter sessions and assizes. He 
of the arguments against the granting of such aid 
fact that: “In many cases, the only object in 
granting counsel is that a great many more prisoners 
their counsel, than 
would otherwise do so, with the result that we can 
get the assizes finished far more quickly.” 
Vol. 175 39, Col. 877.) 

Apparently Lord Goddard’s only objection to this 
practice he 


adduced as one 
the 
plead guilty, on the advice of 


Hansard, 


, No 


in the expense to the public as he con 
“ But do not think that prisoners 
grateful for the counsel, 
because, in my experience in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, no Monday goes by without our having at 
half a dozen cases in which the grounds of 
ippeal are that: “ My counsel would not do anything 
I told him to. ‘He would not ask the questions | 
wanted him to’; or ‘ He did not understand the case * 
or ‘He made me plead guilty when I was entirely 
innocent.’ All that man does is to make an attack 
upon his counsel.” 

Your readers may not be aware that the distribu 
tion of “legal aid” briefs is in the discretion of the 
Clerk of the Court. These briefs carry a fee of three 
or four guineas and are usually given to the younger 
and more briefless members of the Bar so that they 
may gain experience, 
from 
frequenting 


tinues immediately 


are the least assistance of 


least 


In many cases a few guineas 
are all that a 
the criminal courts will earn. 


‘legal aids” young barrister 

As one who has been in this position I well recall 
returning to after the brief conference below 
ground in the cells with the prisoner to be asked by 
‘Is he going to ‘ plead’ ?” 
and on my replying in the negative being told, 
if you can’t get 
discounted 


court 
colleagues i.e., plead 
guilty 
“You won't get many ‘legal aids’ 
your chaps to plead!” I had 
being merely a piece of professional cynicism and 
was astonished to see it referred to by Lord Goddard 
LAWYER 


this as 


as an accepted practice, 


CORPORAL 


tis not 


PUNISHMENT 
easy to answer Mr, Alastair 
suon concerning the deterrents one would 

corporal punishment, but I will t 


Thomp- 


tod more 


which have abolished 


his request to be 
corporal 
hmen 


puni ves 


cmidren 


picture O1 


s liable to truant or 


cheek 
trom doing 


bully or their teachers, and 


prevented 
background He 
ind there are many 


are only 
so by the cane in the 
must school 
of them, often in old building 

tough neighbourhoods 


they 


also try to envisage 


, overcrowded, in very 
where children go readily to 


school because have found it to be a good place 
attend 


and 


lessons and re- 
other, 
atmosphere of mutual respect 


to go to, where they to their 


spect their teachers, each and school 


property, because of 


on which the school is founded, and where work is 
graded to the needs and abilities of the children so it 
gives satisfaction which does not have to be sought 


in anti-social activities. In such schools serious mis 
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behaviour is unusual; when it occurs it can be dealt 
with with severity if need be, but certainly with 
understanding. One cannot say what punishment to 
mete out to a bully unless one knows the boy who 
bullies, and something of the circumstances which 
make him bully. The aim is not only to stop his 
bullying, though this is important and must be done, 
but to help him to become a person who does not 
want to bully, even though there is no master with a 
cane as a deierrent. The means by this is 
attempted must depend on a number of factors, not 
least among them the skill and insight of the teacher 
That is why there is no snap answer to Mr. Thomp- 
question. ELsa H. WALTERS 
Froebel Training College for Teachers, S.W.15 


which 


son 


Sir.—Mrs ndividual 
remove the pupil.” Where 
modern head has any 
i “ The 
understanding of the teacher are best exercised when 
s a parent 

s¥ satement; but what 
iggested that only 


Edith Lloyd suggests (1) “in 
unruliness 


case ot 
No primary or 


io? 
secondary 
iswer to and 


this question. 2) influence 


he for she There is something in this 

Is it 
should 
parent 


*“ Give 


use 18 if aS a cure? 


teachers who are parents 
be employed, or that teachers who are not 
hurry up and become parents? (3 
fair chance by giving them manageable 

Every wants to this, but 
much about it. Without a large increase 
n the total number of teachers, or a large reduction 
the 


should 
teachers a 
number: do 


head no 


head can dc 
of the school population, or a large change in 
general system of school arrangements, classes must 
remain much Yet Mrs. Lloyd wants the 
bolton of corporal punishment now, not at 
nknown future 

Mr 
right 


because her 


too large 
ome 
time 

Thompson can claim that if 
corporal 


Lloyd 
presen 

But many 

other countries scorn corporal punishment in State 
chools H. W. HecksTALt-SMI1H 
Foxhole, Dartington, Totnes 


MALAYAN REPRISALS 
Sir.—General Templer’s action in taking reprisals 
the chief of which is starvation or near-starvation— 
against a community non-collaboration has been 
generally approved by the press, It * courageous.” 

When the Nazis took reprisals, during the war, for 
non-collaboration, their Oo 
s true that the Nazis generally selected victims for 
firing squad. General Templer’s victums will 
from the very young, the old, and the sick, 
may from lack of the food that he 
them. 


Mrs 
inevitable at 
alternatives are unworkable 


punishment is 


for 


action was “ atroc 


come 
ind they 
die deliberately 
denice 

Circumstances, no doubt 


rhe Patriot” of yesterday becomes 


of to-day. It depends on whose side he 


An action is either 


atrocity.” 


BROWN 


“ courageous ” or “an 
depends who does it 1B 
26 Notham Road, Oxford. 


GREEK TRIALS 

After nearly vears in a 
husband, Tony 
union colleagues, 
Your 


umonists 


SIR five Greek prison, 
Ambatielos, and his nine ie 
are to be re-tried on May 16 
will recall that these 
were saved from execution in 
appeals made by Labour Members of 
and trade union 
Both the T.U.¢ 
then demanded 
ind exiles 
general amnesty 
Although the fact 


trials 1S, in 


my tiac 

ten trade 
1948 by 
Parliament 


readers 
the 
many Labour, and co-operative 
and C.0.M.1.8.C.0 


the release of 


Organisations 


have since all political 
prisoner in Greece and the 


ranting of a 


that the Greek authoritie 


ordered re 
the military 


‘ 


majority Oi 


some measure, an admi 


ly, in 


courts did not judge impartial 
cases the re-trials again take place 
re a military court. In the 


avil 


few cases which 


come before there has been a 


ter degree of justice 


courts 


grea I know of one case of a 


man, who would have been executed three years ago 


had it not been for British protests, who was acquitted 
and released following a re-trial by a civil court 
As a woman 


so long to save 
her husband and his colleagues, I beg your readers 


who has struggled 
to urge the Greek authorities to give these ten trade 
fair trial before a civil court, and to 
them from their island prisens to Athens 


unionists a 
transter 
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immediately so as to give them adequate time to 
wepare their defence with their lawyers. 

BeTTy AMBATIELOS 


THE WEST 
Sik,—I am society for 
the painless extermination of journalists who write 
patronisingly about the West Riding. I 
any of your Northern readers would be interested 
Our chief aim would be to track down those wi 
who, Mr. Braine, 
a) coyly scramble the place-names, ¢.g., Blacker 
ford, Ripley Glen, Bruddersford, Halifield, etc., etc 
b) speak of flat- 
loote sense 


with 


RIDING 


thinking of orgamising a 


wonder if 


lcrs 
like 


were all 
inarticulate simpletons with no dress 
and a n 
humility; 


our elders as if they 


ysterious vencer of dignity grained 

c) give the impression that all the younger people 
are Courting and living only for the day when they 
another as Father and Mother, and 


but check sports-jackets and 


can 
that 
dowdy 


refer to one 


they wear nothing 


ayon dresses 


I suggest that when caught such writers be sub 


ected to a form of Inquisition 
What 
hades which never 
How the devil can 


exactly are “those strange Blackerford 
show dirt but never look clean? 


one “tell at a glance what 


young Ipie iH call 
marrica 


each other when they are 


What makes you think 


in the mills 


everyone in these 


place 
works 


How 


our of date? 


can you be so sure your own clothes aren't 


li you can, where go you get the money irom? 
Dhese Mr. Wailired 


audience of lads 


questions could be put by 
massed 
Blackerford 
satisfactory, 


conducted 


Pickles before a and 


lasses’ in the Mechanics Institute if 
his answers are the writer then be 


purgative tour of the di 
people here are 


can 
taken on a 
and 


ifict 


shown that the just as varied 


is not dull dignity and “ benign 
that we have 


that al 


> elsewhere 
happiness,” 
broken families, our 
our Beau Nashes and our moments of 
yoy.. He could be shown that, contrary to one of 
our deceptive sayings, “ folks is people” and that we 
frequently have more on our minds than mills and 
Wakes weeks 


there are up 


our brawls and booze-uy 


our perversities, our murders, 


unreserved 


He could be shown, perhaps, that 
here more significant instances of « 
croaching modernity than the neon hghts of a ciner 
and re-bop in the Institute. We too have 
shortage and our dread of another war 

hand, he fails to pass the 
tion, I recommend that he be humanely drugg 
surfeit of Yorkshire pudding and Mis 
ind, on a dark night, cast down 
Botley Chevin Ek. W 


our hou 


If, on the other Ingu 

ed wit! 
Bentley 
from the 


Hit pick 


novel 


heights of 
THE ARTS COUNCIL 
significant that in his comment on n 


the Arts Council, Mr. W. E. Williams 


opens by accusing me of misrepresentation, and in the 


Sir,—lIt 
article about 
very same paragraph attributes to me a 
regarding 


tatement 
which I had 


made by 


tours 


in “theatreless towns’ 


not made [he reference to these 


himself in an 


town: 
one month old 
the condition of the theatre outside the 
hows little prospect of recovery or sur 

retain any hold upon the 
upport of the provincial public it must 
itsecil up again in trong point 

enum vant to set 


he n mission OF Oring f ! an 


irticle only 


t End 
l If it is to 


Ww c 


tana 


ntausts 


i 

admitted more ex 
levelled against me? 

unhappy because I failed to disclose my 


with the L.P.O. If I hid my only 
because, writing a in 


con 
heht under 
idual, I 
to prejudice the issue. I am prepared 
: Arts Council for re 
the ng of L.CA pohcy vis-a 
P.O., but am surprised to find Mr. Wilham 
maintaining the Arts Council grant 
it its when the L.C.C. failed 
On what grounds could the Arts Council 
have considered doing otherwise? 
Finally, he that my 
vould be to reserve brickbats for 


indi 


ratitude to the 


vi u 


current figure 


to do so 


recommends 
my 


pre per 
the 


course 
Treasury. 


Here he demonstrates his fatlure to understand what 
1s frustrating so many cultural workers. For us, the 
Arts Council is the granting authority. As such, we 
look to it to fight our battles vigorously and intrepidly 
It is not enough for Mr. Wilhams to defend the 
Treasury case, or to leave it undefended against its 
criucs. He must lead the attack for increased Trea 
ury grants We shall be solidly behind him, know 
ng that if the attack fails appreciation of the art 
be neither raised nor spread 


will 


Tuomas Russe. 


CRISIS IN REPERTORY 
Sik John 


nakc 


Osborne’s letter on Repertory Cris 


in unqualified attack on Repertory manage- 
nen n general w 


thout 


suggesting wl 


il company 


wat he expect 
from the provinci Admittedly 
epertory company is fulfilling the needs 


nema audience They have in most 


place of the number 2 touring 
* talkie 

nment seen 
400 theatre 


entertainment, 


com 
the advent of the 
umate entert 
Since 1930 


canned 


ove! 
hanged over to and Li 
tattered trad 
That the standard 
deny, bi iat does Mr 
expect? Does he vis e each provincal 
Arts 
Counal with a Stratford-on-Avon standard of acting? 
Who ut > pay f all th ind more 
| ) g to support it? Not your 
dience: Actors would starve if 
nded on the ultural support of the 


ge rovinci 


Dheatres now carry on some torm of 


on in place of the touring sy 


far from good, few will 


siem 


Osborne 


town opening a Civic Theatre, subsidised by the 


what is 
' 

cTrawe 
dey 
Education may 


audience change 


ul alt ment Most towns are getung the 


dese1 Ex y's failure to come to any 
ndeed 
members are 
But 


e are given wider powers to prevent 


over em of entry is 


scores of 


ng acute hardship through unemployment 


the execul 


employment of amateurs and pin-money profe 


als Gargely employed by the B.B. the whole 


405 
fagade of theatrical trade unionism is 
becoming meaningless. Dame Sybil 
suggested that the theatre ha 
A little complacen is 

Sunderland Mi 


in danger of 
Thorndike once 
become too respectable 


HAEL Warwici 
EMILY BRONTE’S POEMS 


Sik r} Bron 


€ « poems of Emily 
during her lifetime arc 

by Elhs, Acton 
1847, and in 
pubhshed poems 
Wuthering Height 
by Charlotte. It 
amended by Cl 


and Cur 
18SO a 


wer 


reprinted from her 
script 
A 


ec no rea 


note-book 


Jungians 
fron 
technical 


where 
one 


become strangely alter 


ge, tO mention 


oniy 
he third point IT ck 
ince the truth of 1 men 


nave bie but 


written poer 


for the fact that thei seif- 
evident. Emily Bros 


ANGELICA KAUFFMAN 
Sir,—I am wr An 


ting a t 
man, the eighteenth-century painter, and | 


biography of lea Kauff 


should be 


interested to hear of eny corre 


pond 


vhich 


c Duis, of 
| 
omer recore 


privat 


concerning hei 

Any papers entrusted to me will, of 

course, be ven the greatest care and promptly 
returned ADELINE Harreup 

3 Elm Tre« 
St, Jot 


ull remain 
hand 


Road 


Wood, N.W.& 


A NEW old-style 
pipe tobacco 
at 4/ an ounce 





Books 


Soutney’s Letters from England* is one of the 
curiosities of the early literature of tourism. It 
was written in the first decade of the 19th cen- 
tury when travelling in England for pleasure had 
become possible—it had begun with the im- 
provement in the roads two generations before 

and when the taste for the picturesque was 
strong. Southey continued the tradition that 
dated from Defoe’s Tour, and the journeys in 
Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker; though in using 
the satirical device of the foreign visitor— 
Southey’s traveller was a firm Spanish Catholic 
-the book had the chance of being another 
Citizen of the World or another Lettres Persanes. 
With these works it cannot be compared. 
Southey had his opinions and information, but 
he was no satirist. He could conceive respect- 
ability but not innocence. The Letters are a 
mild miscellany of accurate impressions and the 
product of an agreeable but rather literal and 
industrious mind. His account of the English 
universities, for example, is documentary. As 
he was young when he wrote this book it has 
freshness, and the picture we get of the England 
of 1805 is valuable and vivid in its living detail; 
but what we know of his subsequent life as a 
prolific and successful literary personage, gives 
1 pathos to this early work. Southey had the 
infinite capacity for taking pains, but zest took 
the place of genius; and upon his talent there 
lies the discreet gleam of eager, anxious and 
limited natures who seem to have turned to 
literature in to feel socially secure and 
presentable. He succeeded in his two ambi- 
family life and respectable 
eminence. Literature, for him, was something 
habitable. He wanted to be a model author and 
he was certainly a good and honourable man 
of uncommon generosity, But the appetite for 
responsibility and soundness, drove him to over- 
In the end he went mad, Is there more 
than meets the eye in his statement that he gave 
up poetry for prose because he found poetry too 
disturbing? If is poetry could do that to him, 
he must have been very odd. Was it, perhaps, 
the habit of overwork that kept this anxious son 
of an unsuccessful linen-draper sane? 

Mr. Simmons’s excellent edition of the Letters 
is the first to appear since 1814. They have been 
much used by historians and are worth reprint 
ing for the idle reader. Southey had just spent 
more than a vear in Spain and Portugal and he 
used more ingenuity than was really necessary 
in putting his narrative into the mouth of a 
Spanish Catholic. This gentleman is unneces- 
sarily well-drawn for, from the reader’s point of 
view, he is a mere mystery and conundrum 
The curious thing is that Southey had been 
onverted in Portugal to passionate hatred of 
the Roman Catholic church; why was he at such 
pains to assume the Roman Catholic point of 
view? I think Southey, like many men who are 
bent on moderation at all costs, enjoyed intrigue 
with his own convictions and, as a writer, liked 
to paralyse the extremism that was buried in 
his nature. (He, in fact, strongly opposed Catho- 


order 


tiens: happy 


wore 


* Letters from 


Fneland. By Rowertr 
Introduction by Jack 


SouTHEY 
SIMMONS 


Edited with an 
Cresset Press 12s. Od 


in General 


lic emancipation.) He was fascinated by the 
comedies and fads of religious faith because at 
the time of the French revolution he, too, had 
been fanatical and exorbitant. 

As Mr. Simmons says the Letters are too 
well-written to pass as concocted translations. His 
prose is light, supple, fluent, clear and perfectly 
adapted to the movement of travel and informa- 
tive observation. He is never tedious; one can 
complain only that he is unadventurous. He 
certainly speaks out aboui the horrible condi- 
tions of life of the industrial poor; he has his 
go at the “ wicked pride” of Pitt; he is a tender 
spirit who loathes horseplay, brutality and 
cruelty; and he can never leave a religious sect 
alone. But we pick our way through this indus- 
irious compilation looking rather for the human 
instance than for opinion, for the anecdote, the 
scene at the inn, the landscape. He has the gift 
of putting down people in movement: the 
coachman waiting for the stroke of the Minster 
bell in York before he cracks his whip, the 
children jeering at an old man, the innkeeper 
diddling him on the turnpike, people pushing for 
the window seat on the coaches, the accident 
on the road and the men shovelling snow off the 
London roofs. He takes up the cause of the 
chimney-sweeper children but he catches them 
unexpectedly in their Saturnalia: 

Yesterday I was amused by the spectacle 
which you will think better adapted to wild 
African negroes than to so refined a people as 
the English. Three or four boys of different 
ages were dancing in the street; their clothes 
seemed as if they had been dragged through 
the chimneys, as indeed had been the case, 
and these sooty habiliments were bedecked with 
pieces of foil, and with ribbons of all gay 
colours, flying like streamers in every direc 
tion as they whisked round. Their sooty ‘ace 
were reddened with rose-pink, and in the 
middle of each cheek was a patch of gold-leaf, 
the hair was frizzed out, and as white as 
powder could make it, and they wore an old 
hat cocked for the occasion, and in like manner 
ornamented with ribbons, and foil, and flowers 
In this array were they dancing through the 
Streets, clapping a wooden plate, frightening 
the horses by their noise, and still more by 
thew strange appearance, and soliciting money 
from all whom they met. 

It is a tiny detail—but how that phrase about 
frightening the horses connects static descrip 
tion with life. At its best, Southey’s prose has 
this easy power of disengagement and connec 
tion, so that even in the descriptions of 
landscape, the scene is caught as it changes 
under the eye, is held on some detail, and then 
released once more until the new sight is picked 
up. The description of the Lake Country has 
been greatly praised for this agreeable mixing 
of simple topography and impression, but his 
scenery is always good. There sticks in my 
mind that brief picture of an island in the 
fens with its four enormous willows at the end 
of it—* planted no doubt by a gentleman of 
taste.” And noted by one: the conjunction is 
very English in its feeling for the countryside 
Southey’s prose is not closely written, majestic 
or rich; it means no more than it says. He aims 
at transparency so that we might be looking 
through the clear water to the brown pebbles 
of a lively northern beck 


It is the prose of a, 
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mild, critical mind and occasionally Southey’s 
triteness has its own irony. The feebleness of 
our reactions when we are sight-secing, for 
example, is neatly caught in a sentence on 
climbing the tower to see the great bell in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, and it comes in very well as an 
anti-climax to the excellent description of the 
approach across the fens to the city. 

At first (says Southey) it disappointed me 
but the disappointment wore off and we be 
came satisfied that it was as great a thing as 
it was said to be 

An extract from the very liturgy of tourism. 

Southey took pains to crowd his narrative 
The moans of the Napoleonic wars have a con- 
temporary echo; the small gentry and the profes- 
sional classes are being ruined; a government 
that employs snoopers is undermining morality, 
high prices and taxes are killing the best; who 
can afford to educate his children?—this was 
to be Southey’s lasting cry: he was 
seven of his own and there were the Coleridges 
to support as well; he liked the martyrdom ol 
responsibility. The picturesque side makes up 
for this. We hear that glass windows tor shops 
have come in, that the art of window-dressing 
has begun. In one shop he sees a sturgeon 
two yards long; next door a chemist displays 
bottles of intestinal worms with the name and 
address of the one-time host and the infallible 
cure. In Birmingham the people simell of train 
oil and emery. In Manchester he the 
children at the looms and hears a manulacturet 
congratulating himself on his humanity in em- 
ploying them. Commerce has enchanted this 
island—the Spanish traveller reflects—as surely 
as Don Quixote was enchanted. Recklessly, 
Southey puts down the eating of fish liver as 
the cause of leprosy in Cornwall; continually 
he reproaches the English for cramming their 
homes with gadgets and furniture—the houses 
burn faster in consequence when there are fires 

for pride, ostentation, brutality, moroseness 
credulity and permitting the marriage of the 
clergy. 

And cranks abound. Among these are one ot 
exquisite faith-healers and animal 
netists—full account of animal magnetism 
who did their 
One successfully got a patient “ guided ” to send 
him a pair of breeches. And there is above ail 
the superb Dr. Graham “who tampered with 
electricity in a manner infamous to be 
reported.” Southey is as prim as an encyclo 
padia, but the excellent Mr. Simmons discovers 
that the infamy was a “ celestial bed.” Hired at 
a charge of £50 it would cure impotence. Dr 
Graham also invented the mould cure. The 
patient was put up to his chin in earth and the 
doctor would sit in it himself to encourage his 
patients. One day a passer-by sprinkled him 
with a watering can. The brilliant doctor had 
really invented the mud bath! 

When I 


to have 


sees 


two mag 


follows well out of chentele 


too 


saw him he was sitting up to the 
neck in a bath of warm mud, with his hau 
powdered and in full dress As he was 
haranguing us on the excellent state of health 
which he enjoyed from the practice of earth 
bathing as he called it, I asked him, Why if 
there was nothing the maiter with him he 
sat in the mud? The question puzzled him 
Why, he said—why—it was—it was to show 
people that it did no harm—that it was quite 
mnocent—that it was very agreeable; and then 
- brightening his countenance with a smile at 
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This book which is arousing immense interest is eminently readable because it concerns 
everybody, and because a doctor writes what few doctors dare say frankly in public. How much 
health can a nation afford ? This may sound paradoxical, but it is not, and the country is 
faced by a problem with no easy or single solution. Dr. Roberts’s diagnosis is wise and sym- 


pathetic, and is revealed to the profession and to the layman with a wealth of fascinating data. 





THE COST 
OF HEALTH 


FFRANGCON KOBERTS M.D. 











FROM ANY BOOKSELLER 


Tremendous reception in the national press within a week of publication: 


THE TIMES 27 March paid the rare complimen SUNDAY TIMES, Ge 
devoting its first leader to what it called “ 


recommend, I enjoin you t 
provocative book” and discussed the 


problems 


i 


I 2 fy 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN Ln oe 
similarly important first leader on the book. ae 6 eeeneary BU 

variety or of the ster 
3 col. review DAILY TELEGRAPH In the light o 
alarm at the continual increase in the national drug bill 
* The Cost of Health,’ which is published today, must be to the latter : 
described as mel: So indeed it is ; but it is so much more 
as to make the word seem almost impertinent. With wide 
erudition, always controlled by reason and refreshing good 
sense, without passion, prejudice and—above all—without senumental and emotiona 
cant, Dr. Roberts advances a thesis which must command 
the attention, if not the agreement, of all educated people 
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icuions of their fellow r 


n na in 
pe ain ¢ 


he is discharging a useful ar 


because those who 


considered callous This i listurbing and interesting 
book, written without polit ! © far as thi possible, 
Leading review YORKSHIRE POST, without medical bias. 

oe Sacben “Tate ta WS CHRONICLE aes: Leaders in THE LANCET, THE PRACTITIONER and 
MAIL, GRAPHIC, EVENING STANDARD, EVENING BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL which says “All doctors 


NEWS, etc. ought to read this stimulating and provocative book.” 
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the happines 
ety thie 


Vent 


added “It 


ieathers of 


the thought, he 
skin as soft as the 
s dove 
The larseeing Der. Graham became 
a enthusia 


“ wholly 
in the end, maddened himself 
with ether and gave his clothes away in the 
treel 

The Letters make a long beok, but one can 
ee why the historians have not disdained to dip 
in it. Southey had his helpers and correspon- 
denis; he was a mass-observer before his ume, 
1 collector of miscellany. His England was a 
cross-grained place but Southey was well on his 
way to the conviction that 1 was better suited 
to the profession of authorship than were the 
banks of the Susquehanna 


V.S. Prircuert 


THE EXILE 


So, blinded with Love 
He tried to blunder 
Out of that field 

Of floods and thunder 


‘The frontiers were closed 
At every gate 

The sworded pitiless 
Angels watt 


Ihere’s no retreat 
The path mounts highes 
And every summit 
Fringed with fire 


The night is blind, 
Dark winds, dark rains: 
But now his blood 
Pours through his veins 


His hammer heart 
Ihuds in his breast 
“What Love devises, 
That is best.” 


And he would not turn, 
Though the further side 
Dowered his days 

With fame and pride. 


What though his feet 
Are hurt and bare? 

Love walks with him 
In the menacing air. 


Che frontiers sealed, 
His foot on the stone, 
And low in the east 
Che gash of dawn 


Grorce M, Brown 


ADOPTED CHILD 


This’ they say ‘ is what we could not have. 
How strange for other lovers to impart 
A meeting thus. And separate from the love 
Barren between us, this child grows to move 
Almost against the turning of our heart.” 


* Our failure thus shail Walk about our son, 
Learn to speak dutifully to his parents 

Who know him their escape, whose love moves on 
To gesture at so tender a pretence 

And make a home in others’ innocence.’ 


But love is inward still, however they 

Walk in the child and make him weather all 
‘The tenderness that neither could fulfil, 
And never * This is you’ will either say 
Passing a passion to the.child to seal 

Their lack, but watch a stranger ignorantly. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


THE REAL MIXER 


Chiaroscuro: Fragments of Autobiography. 
By AuGustus JOHN. Cap. 40 
1 bool 
yin 
gossip 
ind yet it is also an instructive historical 
document, its value as. such being actually 
enhanced by its daring disregard of chronology; 
many autobiographies must have been falsi 
killed by their tight chronological corsets 
And why should one write one’s life in a way one 
has never lived it? Especially if one ts Mr. John 
For decades a walking (or rather a strapping 
legend, he has all the courage—and consistency 
of his inconsequence; a professed anarchist, it is 
4 positive act when he loses his wallet or hi 
thread. Such a character and such a rhythm 
olten frowned on to-day, though Mr 
some gifted successors trom his own and other 
Celtic regions to continue the fight against soul 
less and fleshless uniformity. And he is, tn the 
best sense of the word, a mixer—hobnobbing with 
inyone he likes, be it a EVYpsy or Countess, and 
evading the people who bore him bui alway 
remaining himself, not mixing so much as t 
merge. This is an honest book; his likes and di 
likes are not minced and the malice, which is one 
% ats charms, is the warm-blooded 
acidulous 
Chiaroscuro at its best has the flavour of 
less speculative parts of Yeat 
and Dramatis Persona. Yeats and John, though 
so different in their characters and their work, 
are united not only by period (both grew up im 
the Wilde age) but by their famboyance, their 
toughness and their ever-young curiosity. And 
Yeats’s remark, “ Who does not distrust complete 
ideas? ” might have made a good caption for this 
book. These similarities are reflected even in the 
details of their writing, though John’s prose rarely 
extends very far beyond the sentence, while Yeat 
would never have lapsed into such old-tashioned 
journalese as “without neglecting the lubricative 
medium of liquor.” But compare them when 
remembering childhood. Yeats : 
There was a little boy I was kind to because I knew 
his father had done something disgraceful though 
I did not know what. It was years before I dis 
covered that his father was but the maker of certain 
popular statues, many of which are now in public 
places 
John 
And so taking my father as a model, I watched 
him carefully, umitating his tricks as closely as I 
could, but in reverse. By this method I sought to 
protect myself from the intrusions of the uninvited 
dead 
Or in the vein of I-told-you-so cattiness 
“* Moore, if you ever get a style,’ I 
will ruin you. It is coloured elas 
plate-gless window.’” 
John 
But eventually, betraying both himself and me, he 
teansferred his energies to the problems of sanitary 
engineering; he went, so to speak, “down the 
drain,” in and as far as I know, has never 
emerged 


This enjoyable book is no more strictly 
than a saucer of washed 
pastis 1s dinner ts jottings or 


column 


anchovies down 


Much of it 


are 
john ha 


kind, not 
the 
’s Autobiozraphies 


Yeats 
would say, ‘it 
nd you need 


fact, 
from it 
There is the same sly simplicity combined with 
an old-world manner, a not too blatantly 
measured and mellow delivery Elsewhere we 
find them alike in their coyness, naivety, snobbery 
and endearing concern with trivia. Neither 
Yeats nor John could have lived in Plato's 
Republic. They are none the worse for that 

For an artist, John in this book is not par- 
ticularly illuminating either on art or on places or 
people’s appearances. Where he is lively is on 
people, including himself. There is a warm and 
admiring portrait of his artist sister Gwen. There 
is the rich comedy of his pursuit by Madame 
Frieda Strindberg, a drama which gains from its 
serialisation; she pops in and out of these pages 
like a character in a picaresque novel. There are 
artists—Whistler, Wilson Steer, Tonks, Conder, 
Modigliani — and sitters — Montague Norman, 
“ Monty,” Colonel Lawrence, Hirohito, Shaw 
Hordes of individuals glittering with jewels—or 
sweat. Sometimes, as in Venice, the motif is “I 
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wish Ronald Firbank could have been with us,” 
but at least half the time Firbank would have 
t out of it’ John can talk cosmopolitan in 
Hotel Adlon in Berlin but he cut 
icross frontiers by talking romant com 


srooke 


been 


the also can 
Aad hi 
ments on people are shrewd, as on Rupert 
“a delightful fellow, | thought, but pert 
the better for roseate environment, 
m Wyndham Lewis who in Montparnasse; 
“played the part of an incarnate Loki, bearing; 
we news and sowing discord with it.” 
One comment here on artists is sound 
The ind promptitude with which many 
painte on arriving at an entirely new and un 
familiar place, sete down to work at once, never 
istonish me: it seems indecent, like buttoa 
holing a complete stranger 


Theorie ato 


ims-gene 


uls to 


nk this with one of John’s very few generalisa- 
10n [he communication of truth 

pheric as well as factual” —and you 
ithor’s We are probably in tor a j 
nd punctual age where everyone, artist 
mu settle down to work 
let us remember, that may mean not 
ut all; an artist is more like a pre 
than like a journalist; sitting about 
you can cail it idleness or you 
And the same goes tor self 


et near the 
iritan 
included, 
at once,” but in art, 

ctthing down 
gnant woman 
part of his 
can call it 

a ly nce 

| 


secret 


work 
resiauon 
vOK 


the biggest question raised by this 6 


which 1 

You can 
women, t 
hankerings. ‘To induige 
indulge an unborn work 


all it self-indulgence, but pregnant 
0, have their extravagant yet justifiable 
oneself ts 
Someum 


sometimes to 
s, not always, 
wuitsiders to judge 

Lours MacNEICcE 


i not tor « 


ETHICS 


1N ROBERTS 


MEDICINE WITHOUT 
The Cost of Health. By I 


Turnstile Press 16 

The revolutionary 

ithin the last decade or so has created new social 
and economic problems, the nature of which we 
ire only now The rate 
it which science has medical 
diagnosis and treatment, even in the last ars, 
is astonishing when measured against the pace of 
development in knowledge and its application, 
since Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood in 1628. As Dr. Roberts sees it, medicine, 
in submitting itself to science, brings us face to 
face with the paradox of unlimited progress to- 
wards an unattainable objective, unlimited expan- 
sion inexpansile circumference In 
acquiring this capacity for uncontrolled procrea- 
tion, medicine becomes subject to the Malthu- 
sian law: the pressure which it is exerting 
against the means of subsistence, will, savs Dr 
Roberts, inevitably lower the standard of living 
for all. In this situation the question arises: how 
much health can we afford? Who should receive 
the benefits of cortisone, aureomycin and the 
newer antibiotics, the battery of diagnostic in- 
véstigations and tests for controlling therapeutic 
processes and so forth? The number, variety 
and costs of these services have multiplied many 
times during the last few years. To these costs 
must be added the expanding costs that derive — 
from the growth of specialisation; the economic 
security and even affluence achieved by some 
groups of doctors (at one London hospital with 
some 200 beds 64 part-time doctors receive, in 
addition to generous sessional fees, £11,000 a 
vear in “travelling time” and £2,100 a year for 
mileage); the proliferation of medical auxtharies 
and technicians (the latest example being the 
creation of an Institute of V.D. Technicians); and 
the increasing incursion of commerce into medi- 
cine (even to the extent of manufacturing 
chemists offering preferential allotment of new 
issues of debenture stock to members of the 
medical profession); all these expansionist 
forces, with their vices as well as their virtues 
fixed to the idea of progress, are adding to the 
cost of medical care. 

Dr. Roberts, assuming the role of the Malthus 
of medicine, holds out little hope of any sane 
control of these irrational forces and makes no 
practical suggestions. Nor does he see any end 
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expansion of medicine 
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A New Book by E. H. CARR 
German-Soviet 
Relations 
BETWEEN THE TWO 
WORLD WARS 1919-1939 
18s. net 


In 1919 Germany and Russia, the 
one defeated, the other torn by 
revolution, turned distrustfully to 
each other in an effort to regain in 
the councils of Europe the position 
denied to them by the victorious 
allies. In this basic action Professor 
Carr finds the key to European history 
between the wars. 

Even after the Nazi regime appeared 
to resurrect the ideological struggle 
against Communism, the German- 
Soviet Pact of 1939 reverted to this 
pattern of a German-Russian assocta- 
tion against the West, and not till the 
1941 invasion of Russ-a was this 
combination finally shattered. The 
possibility that it may arise again 1s a 
major contemporary problem. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











Just Published 





FRENCH 
IMPRESSIONISTS 
IN FULL COLOUR 
25s. xe1 


Fitty masterpieces by the seven 
great French Impressionist 
painters MANET, MONET, SISLEY, 
PISSARRO, CEZANNE, DEGAS and 
RENOIR reproduced in the 
colours ot the originals, 
with an Introduction 
by CLIVE BELI 


THE PHAIDON PRESS 


CROMWELL LAGI LONDON 
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Mark 


Tellar 
A YOUNG MAN’S 
PASSAGE 


An intimate autobiography set in the 
late Victorian age. Painting a vivid 
picture of a departed London it tells 
the story of the author’s loves with 
sympathy and candour. 





Ns, 


Jack W. 


‘ e 
Sheridan 
THUNDERCLAP 
A brilliant new novel by the author of 
Mamie Brandon, containing a generous 


measure of excitement and suspense. 


10s, bd, 


HOME AND VAN THAL 
36 Gt. Russell St., W.CL1 








REMEMBER 
AND BE GLAD 


The Second Volume of 


Cynthia Asquith’s 
Memories ot people, plac es 
and moods is now published 


16s. 


All the wit, the intensity of 
appreciation, the informality that 
made her first volume Haply 1 
May Remember such a_ brilliant 
success are here again in a series 
of vivid, unforgettable portraits 
of such diverse characters as A. J 
Balfour, Lady Desborough, 
Winston Churchill, Charles 
\ hibley. Lord Hugh Ceeil, Me. 
and Mrs. Sydney Webb, Professor 
Walter Raleigh, D. H. Lawrence 
and H. G. Wells. 


James Barrie 


READY ‘TODAY 
Francois Mauriac 
THE LITTLE MISERY 
Mauriac’s first new novel since A 
Woman of the Pharisees appeared 
in 1945. Gerard Hopkins has pre 

pared the Enelish translation, 


Robert Penn Warren 
THE CIRCUS 
IN THE ATTIC 
ort novels and ten stories by the 
author of such best sellers as Night 
Rider, All the King’s Men and 
World Enough and Time. i; 


+ 


H. F. M. Prescott 
THE MAN 
ON A DONKEY 
‘* Magnificent reconstruction ot 
the living past .. . carries the reader 
back to the sixteenth century as though 


it had been written by a subject of King 


Henry VIII.” 


Two sl} 


Dut Times Lir. Sup. 


25 


Neil Bell 
THE FLOWERS 
OF THE FOREST 


“Neil Bell is an extremely c 


mmpetent 
novelist... an impressive achieve- 
ment.’’ 

Joun Connewt 





| 


** Fine work, worthy of thoughtful 


read 


i Western Mau 


D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
THE SOUL OF 
MARSHAL GILLES DE RAIZ 


| ** Beautifully written by a man who 


| 
| 
| 


knows his period ; a period tull of wars, 
both England and France, but alive 
ind creative.” Sin Joun Sourre, 


} ; ; 
! / / 


H. Maclear Bate 
REPORT FROM 
FORMOSA 
‘An informed view of the island’: 
strategic importance . . . some lively 
pen pictures of Chiang and his principal 
BirnMIN 1 Post 


KYRE & SPO'TTISWOODE 
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to the geometrical acceleration of sciéntific pro- 
gress in medicine. . Here he fails to distinguish 
bétween advances in knowledge and their appli 
cation and overlooks those fields where science 
has already cheaperted the costs of medical care 
for instance, in the reduction of demands on ho 

pitals as a result of diphtheria immunisauon 
With litthe sense of history, he does not see that 
the first revolutionary phase of scientific penetra- 
tion into any area of social life has nearly alway 

been economically Medical knowle ive 
may continue to expand at the same rate as in the 
last few years, but it does not logically follow 
that in its application the costs must accelerate in 
like fashion and bring no countervailing benefits 
in sturdier bodies and healthier minds among 
future generations 

The arrival of the National Health Ser 
on the British scene as this costly revolution 
in the application of medical science was fast get- 
ting under way, has provided a useful stick for 
those who dislike the Service and all its works 
hey that but for the Service countless 
families among practically all social groups would 
hawe been utterly broken by serious illness. In 
whatever else it has failed so far, it has at least 
prevented the ruin of these families. Dr. Roberts 
omits to put this into the balance, for he believes 
inat we cannot atford to maintain the Service in 
iny shape or form, By making available the 
benetits of science it is, he says, prolonging the 
lite of the unfit and the socially useless; it is lead 
ing to “medicated survival” for all; it is giving 
patients dictatorial powers over doctors; it 1s 
making admission to hospital too popular and, 
because medical care is no longer a commodity 
to be bought and sold, it is allowing “many men 
civning £5 a week to drink two pints of beer a 
day.” 

One expects exuberance from Dr 
one finds it here. But what is disturbing is that 
in- this book, by a distinguished member of the 
medical profession and a frequent contributor to 
the Briaush Medical Journal, there is no_spark 
of humanity To Dr. Roberts, the probiem of 


costly 
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A worthy successor to 
«Ill Met By Moonlight”’ 


A War ef 
Shadows 
W. STANLEY MOSS 


The author gives us his further exciting 
adventures as asecret service agent in the 
Balkans, Mediterranean area and the Far 
East. This is a highly entertaining book, 
especially because of the background it 
gives to countries and factions, which are 
so very much in the news today 


12s.6d. net 


30 illustration 


Ready April 2! 


A fascinating book for those 
who would know them 


freland and 
the UErish 
CHARLES DUFF 


This boak is divided into two parts; the 
first sketches history, folklore and trad 
itions, while the second is an informative 
supplement to conventional guide books 
showing the stranger what to see and 
how to see it. The beautiful photographs 
with which this book is lavishly illus 
trated, fittingly supplement the textual 
descriptions of freland’s lovely county 
side 


44 illustrations 1Ss. net 








aunt BOARDMAN 


medicine in society is not a problem of ethics; it 
is a problem of productivity. The benefits ol 
medical science must be reserved for those who 
are economically useful and then only tor the 
treatment of and disabilities which are 
immediately curable; the doctor must discrimi- 
nate; medicine must show a profit lherefore, 
the National Health Service, as a framework fo 
ethical must go Anyway, says Dr 
Roberts, with a last kick on last 
exuberant page, we cannot afford it so long as 
the nation indulges in strikes, restrictive practices 
and go-slow tactics. It is a pity that the good 
sense and forthrightness which the author em- 
ploys when he is writing about his own profession 
should be associated with an interpretation of 
Medicine as an instrument of economics and as 
a form of politics. This is a dangerous doctrine, 
as Dr. Roberts himself recognised in February, 
1949, when he advised the readers of the British 
Medical Journal to uphold the faith “inspired 
not by the Blue Books but by the bedside, not by 
Sidney Webb but by Hippocrates, not by the 
London School of Economics but by the Island 
of Cos.” RicHarp M,. Titmuss 


diseases 


I 
action, 


vigorous is 


HOMAGE TO ROBERT ROSS 


Robert Ross: Friend of Friends. 
MarGeryY Ross. Cape. 30s. 
There is no doubt that books are better with 
a subject; it may be just a frailty of the mind, 
but so it is. Here, through a maze of oppor- 
tunity, is condemned to wander like a lost 
soul, because that harmless necessary factor has 
been overlooked. Or misconceived, or caretully 
avoided-—it is hard to tell. The raw material of 
interest is to hand in heaps, but the design per- 
plexed me. The editor appears to start by throw- 
ing up the sponge. She says in her first para- 
graph of introduction : 
Robert Ross is remembered now chiefly as the 
friend of Oscar Wilde rather than as a man of 
Standing in the literary and artistic life of London 
If it had ever occurred to him that he would be 
remembered at all, this is certainly what he would 
have hoped for, and those who read the letters 
which follow will probably agree upon this point 
Which is detached indeed, for it amounts to un- 
conditional surrender of the’ whole book. But 
then, why concentrate on his forgotten “ stand 
ing”? Why all these letters from the eminent? 
Why not more letters of his own, more stress on 
character, which never loses its point? Well 
evidently just because. Culture has been the 
guiding star of the selection; letters more pet 
sonal in content have been left out, because “ the 
balance would suffer.” are told, “if Robert 
Ross became a focus of personal interest.” On 
top of that, there is a chronological arrangement 
which means that hardly anyone can be a focus, 
even ina small way. Their contributions are 
dense enough 

Yet all the fascinating book in 
detail, I won't attempt a list of correspondents 
lake almost anyone you please, in art or litera- 
ture, from Beardsley to Sassoon—the chances are 
that he is represented. It may be only by a 
crumb or two; but when the writer is Max Beer 
bohm, for example, even crumbs are worth 
saving. I liked him best on the amenities of 
Bognor—*“ really rather pretty and nice, mild air 
and no sea to speak of and several quiet town- 
bands playing furtively round the quaint old 
corners.” For they are not, thank goodness, all 
discussing art and literature the whole time 
here is a lot of Edmund Gosse, but nothing 
leasanter than his ejaculation on a Welsh holi- 
day: “We are very happy here; the air is beau 
tutul, oh!—the beautiful wet air trom the wet 
morasses round the wet, wet lake.” The artists 
write good letters a8 a rule; and Henry Tonks— 
yor the most brilliant of them, but endearing 
takes the prize for Lit. Crit., with a remark on 
Gosse’s Father and Son: “I feel sure as long as 
English is read the book will be occasionally re- 
discovered, and that is a happy fate for any 
book.” 

But one could go on quoting casually for ever 
From time to time there is a special flurry, like 
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the to-do about the Post-Impressionists in 1910: 
not quite a theme, but an increase in density 
And there is Ross himself, produced so sparingly 
and so discreetly, but in what a cloud of unex- 
ceptionable and devoted witnesses! The volume 
is an outsize testimonial, and is as such decisive 
Ross was the “friend of friends”; he was a man 
integrity and chafm; and he had 
which far exceeded his achievement. “ The 
lovable, the most generous, the Most stimu 
1¢ most sympathetic and the most sug 
nan I have ever known ”—that 
the publishers described him 
other tributes to the same effec 
he same words 
Still, he is not the focus of attention. Yet in 
the teetlt of all designs, there must be one, s! 
nature can’t do without. And here it is the good 
old, obvious, eternal focus—it is Oscar Wilde 
Not that he occupies much space; but as com 
pared with these few scraps of Wildeana, the sur 
round is chit-chat. As, in a monument to Robert 
Ross, of course it should be. Ross’s “heroic” 
period was from the downfall to the resurrection, 
and the resurrection was his own work. Alter 
Wilde’s death in 1900, he set himself to raise a 
reputation which was dead and stinking. By 
1908 it was alive and lifelike. And in this grand 
campaign of loyalty, no stroke excelled his launch 
ing of the De Profundis in 1905. It was intended 
to appease the righteous and, in fact, it did. But 
its importance for this book is that he sent it 
round—to friends, to strangers, to assorted 
clergymen, to a wide circle of the celebrated. 
And they wrote back; and here we find 
small anthology of their opinions. For 
find it is. What they all said becomes a 
little subject on its own, chockful of comedy 
revelation Each by itself, these De 
Profundis letters would be good value, but they 
are far more fascinating in conjunction. I should 
like to illustrate, to give a series of conflicting 
verdicts—what Kropotkin said, and Gosse, and 
Cunninghame Graham, and Maurice Hewlett, 
ind the prison governor, and so forth. But it 
would take too long, and also it might spoil the 
fun. Again the artists come out well; one of the 
most intelligent and subtle judgments is by Wil 
liam Rothenstein. But it is Shaw who 
makes one gasp. Can such things be? 
much penetration, and good-nature, and 
obtuseness have been lodged together? 
K JTouN 
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THE SABBATH MADE FOR 


Leisure, the Basis of Culture. B 
Prerer. Faber. 10s. 6d 

The Need for Roots. By Simone Wer 
ledge. 18s. 


MAN 


Joseru 
Rout- 


Dr. Pieper’s short book contains the title essay 
and one other on “ The Philosophical Act” : the 
latter is reviewed by Mr. Eliot in his preface, and 
it is here only necessary to give a brief indication 
of its theme. With refreshing clarity and direct- 
ness, Dr. Pieper opposes the rationalist tradition 
of most professional philosophers of the last two 
hundred years, who have felt it necessary for the 
freedom of philosophy to insist on complete inde 
pendence from theology. “There is no such 
thing as a philosophy which does not receive its 
impulse and impetus from a prior and uncritically 
accepted interpretation of the world as a whole,” 
says Dr. Pieper. “It is in the field of theology, 
and quite independently of experience and pre- 
viously to it, that the object of man’s desire 
‘wisdom as possessed by God ’—becomes 
visible, and it is this aim which provides the 
impulse and guides the course of philosophical 
enquiry in its loving search as it moves through 
the field of experience.” The argument leading 
to this statement is lucid and humane; it fulfils 
the requirement which, Mr, Eliot says, common 
sense demands—that philosophy must deal with 
insight and wisdom; and it would lead us forward 
to positive interpretations of personal and social 
action. If we ask whether it is acceptable we can 
first call to mind the difficulty which scientists 
and “scientific” philosophers are having with 
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first principles and the insistence of, for example, 
Professor Polyani on the faith which must 
underlie science; but we can also remember that 
a belief in the “ given-ness” of first knowledge 
was almost universally held by the philosophers 
of antiquity, by poets and prophets, by Jung 
to-day 

The essay on 
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leisure is in some 
immediately stimulating, though of funda- 
mental importance. Protestant culture in par- 
ticular seems to-day to have a morality (of a sort 
almost wholly detached from theology, and a 
theology which stops short, in general practice, 
with a kind of organisational chart of the Trinity, 
or a historical morality play in which history and 
myth are inextricably confused. What it lacks, 
and what Catholics occasionally get from an 
Encyclical, is a searching analysis of social func- 
tion in terms of religious philosophy. This is just 
what Dr. Pieper has done for the concept of 
leisure. Perhaps his most striking point is that 
leisure exists on a different plane from “ the world 
of work” (utility)—it is a state and acuvity of the 
soul which is concerned with the divine, and this 
gives meaning to the words “cult,” “culture,” 
“ celebration,” % The success of Dr. 
Pieper’s analysis is proved in the new illumination 
he gives to concepts of work and the worker state, 
wages, the proletariat; it explains with precision 
how the Communist slogan “From each accord 
ing to his ability, to each according to his needs” 
becomes in Stalin’s mouth (1933) “It is not 
that the worker should be rewarded 
according to his needs,” and in the 1936 Consttu- 
tion “ to each according to his work”; while 
the Catholic statement is “The primary right of 
the worker is to a wage which will enable him to 
support a family.” Just as the conception of a 
temple—a piece of land set aside to God which is 
not used for uulitarian purposes—is foreign to the 
factory-state, so the idea of a time set 
aside neither for work nor for recovery in ordet 
to work, but for another purpose in its own right, 
is foreign to uulitarian planning. Ruskin, secing 
wealth and value in that which avails for life, 
would have raised a cheer for this argument which 
provides the theological basis for what he \ 
intuitively. At the present moment, when the ai 
is thick with sociological studies of leisure 
educational pronouncements on its use, It 1 
extreme value to have some tight and principled 
analysis. I believe that I shall be only one o! 
many for whom Dr. Pieper has done that invalu 
ible service—the rearrangement of whole grou; 
of thought both into a wider consistency and on 
deeper support 

It is at the same deep level that Simone W 
makes her criticism of industrial civilisation, but 
with her we rom the genial calm of the 
philosopher to the anxious intensity of a spirit 
harrowed by human suffering In 1943 Mlle 
Weil was asked by the Free French in London 
to prepare a report on the regeneration of France 
after the war One can imagine the report ot 
a civil servant: Mlle Weil produced The Need 
for Roots—a profound analysis of the spiritual 
needs of man in a modern society 

The core of the book, and its closing sentence, 
is concerned with the need for the spiritual re 
demption of work—a need often recognised but 
stubbornly rejected by our factory society. If 
there is a gleam of hope to-day on this subject 
it comes not from the politicians, who are sull 
dismally pursuing “ financial incentives,” 
from the trade unions, but from some more en- 
lightened industrialists upon whom the truth of 
Mile Weil’s analysis is being forced by their very 
familiarity and interest in the motivation of work 
Unfortunately, Mlle Weil momentarily descends 
from the role of prophet and teacher into the 
sphere of the practical man in making detailed 
suggestions—a mustake which ruined William 
Morris but should not detract from the vital truths 
of this book. A further long section deals with 
more familiar ground—the necessity and_ the 
dangers of patriotism, the nature of the State 
How many more times have we to be told of de- 
centralisation, the importance of free social group- 
ings independent of the State, the restoration of 
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still less 


the tamily and the local community, before we 
take heed ? 

When one reads a prophet it is sometimes not 
the main theme—oi which conscience 1s already 
vell aware—which illuminates mosi, but those 
idelong glances at other topics, elucidated by the 
same analysis This is particularly 
There is a masterly destruction of the interven 
view of Providence inherited from the 
Hebrews; a section, closely connected, on miracles 
which 
objections 


true here 


uonist 


deals effectively with bogus scientific 
“all affrmations and demals can only 
be the result of guesswork, and the problem itself 
without interest. It is certain that Christ pos 
sessed special powers; why should we 
that we are able to verify that 
Hindu and Tibetan saints possess them?” There 
few sentences worth whole books on adult 
education and the transmission of culture 
On the 
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that it 1s too low We 
ndeed by lowering ut 
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that ut ts too high but 
ipply a strange 
sul turther betore 


doses 


remedy 
distrmibut 
It isn’t a ques 
taking truths contained in the culture o 
and then degrading them, mutilating 
them and destroying all their flavour; but simply of 
expressing them, in all their fullness, in a language 
vhich makes them perceptible to the heart for 
people whose feelings have been shaped by working 
lass condition 


uals 


Five years of effort to do 
every word 

Ihere are plenty of faults 
Weill has most curious 
chosen intuitively, such 


Those 


just this confirm 
in this book. Mlle 
historical favourites, 
is the Druids and Chal 
who were moved by Wanting for 
will find less intensity here, and perhaps a 
sen ol 


dean 
God 
burden in handling sociology for an in 
dividual with so vivid a personal relationship with 
God. But the whole book emphasises what a 
wide, spreading light can be cast on the whok 
political and social problem if only it is 
approached trom a profound intuition of 
nature and human need 


human 
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HISTORICAL NOVELS 


The Man on a Donkey. By H. F. M. Prescot 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, Two vols. 25s 

I Saw No Sun. By J. Deve: 
Faber. 15s. 

Crown without Sceptre. By VAUGHAN WILKINS 
Cape. 12s. 6d 

The Proud and the Free. By 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d 

In the first chapter of his history, describing 

the “Social Conditions of England in the Six 

teenth Century,” Froude admits, with the rueful 

humility of the great historian that, 


BROUGHTON 


HOWARD Fast 


a condition of things differing alike both outwardly 
and inwardly from that into which a happier for 
tune has introduced ourselves, is 
obscure to us In the alteration of our 
character, we have lost the key with whict 


pret the character of our father 


necessarily 
own 
1 to inter 
ind the great men 
even of our own English history before the Reform 
ation seem to us almost like the fossil 
another order of being 


keletons ol 


For at least one layman, Miss Prescott has 
found the key Her men and women are no 
fossils but living creatures, though with minds 
and characters very different from our own. Her 
book is a unique achievement It blends fine 
scholarship with great literary imagination and 
it has a sweep and a breadth that one had for 
gotten could belong to the historical novel. Miss 
Prescott has not shied at the highest fences. She 
has seized on a great theme and treated it mag 
nificently Years of reading and planning, let 
alone writing, must have gone into this book and 
if it is not a masterpiece, it is undoubtedly one of 
the finest historical novels written in this century 
hough there are occasional false notes, at times 
perhaps a shade too much high-lighting, there 
is no hint of shoddiness or padding to be found 
in all these 700 pages. In spite of its variety of 
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mood, the book has a wonderful unity of texture. 
This pre-Reformation panorama has been cast 
in what its author calls “ the form of a chronicle.” 


This form (she writes) which requires space to 
develop itself, has been used in an attempt to intro- 
duce the reader into a world, rather than at first 
present him with a narrative. In that world, he 
must for a while move like a stranger as in real life 
picking up, from seemingly trifling episode 
standing of those hum 


, under- 
abou ‘ 

This is a common-sense application of the 
method which Mr. Sartre used so unsuccessfully 
in The Reprieve. Instead of describing a num- 
ber of simultancous events in the same para- 
graph, the author relates them diary-fashion in 
a succession of sharp vivid varying in 
length from a half to five or six pages. In this 
way she achieves a maximum range and flexi- 
bility. Her book is based on the lives of five 
characters whose fates become entwined with 
that of the old religion. Beginning in a remote 
Yorkshire priory, her picture gradually expands 
until it embraces the whole realm. By the end 
of the first volume, it seems as though all Eng- 
land—the Court at Greenwich, the Hexham 
cloisters, the burgesses of York and the wild 
Lincolnshire commons—is under her hand. She 
shows us Henry and Queen Katherine, Anne 
Boleyn and her uncle Norfolk, Cromwell up and 
Wolsey down, Mary Tudor with her “sad 
poisoned smile,” Latimer, “a lean stooping man 
in an old gown and rubbed fur uppet, and with 
great horse teeth pushing out his lips in the 
midst of his greying beard.” Like an Indian 
juggler Miss Prescott keeps half a dozen plots 
going at once until she has drawn her five 
protagonists—the old lord, the prioress, the 
squire, the priest and the gentlewoman—into a 
tangled web of intrigue, sacrifice and self- 
interest that ends in the tragedy of the Pilgritaage 
ef Grace. Her skill is so great, her sense of her 
subject so intense that the customary drawbacks 
of the genre (archaic dialogue, conventional senti- 
ment and the rest) are forgotten aftér the first 
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fifty pages. Indeed, I think Miss Prescott almost 
this kind of historical writing to a new 
power of realism. One has only to compare The 
Man on a Donkey with John Buchan’s The 
Blanket of the Dark, a fine novel set in much 
the same period, to see the difference. Buchan 
approached the historical novel conventionally 
and second-hand. He viewed the past through 
the romantic prism of Scott and his books are 
written in the shadow of Waverley. Muss Pres- 
cott goes to life itself, as it is distilled in Visita- 
non books and household accounts, in the Cam- 
den Miscellany and Testamenta Eboracensia. 

Her book has blemishes, of course. I think 
she was unwise to include the character of the 
mad holy woman Malle, though one can sense her 
need to give so much grim history a point of 
resolution sub specie @termtatis. But she suc- 
ceeds in doing this without Malle’s help. Her 
warring friars and villeins, her nobles who 
remember Bosworth and “new men” engaged 
on the King’s Matter, are as “united in the 
strife which divided them” as the factions in 
Mr. Eliot’s poem. A mystic, even such a primi- 
tive one as Malle, is, as Mr. Huxley’s later 
novels have shown, almost the one type of 
character that is indescribable in a novel. The 
old woman’s utterances somehow sound false and 
banal, especially when contrasted with the frag- 
ments of Julian of Norwich in the epilogue 
Yet, when all is said, one hardly knows which to 
praise most, the vividness of this book’s descrip- 
tive writing or the brilliance of it 
resurrection 

Miss Delves-Broughton’s intentions are as 
honourable as Miss Prescott’s, though her skill 
is incommensurate. J Saw No Sun is a long 
vivid workmanlike novel about the Scottish 
Jacobites in the years between the Fifteen and 
Forty-five Rebellions. The plot twists conven- 
tionally, the atmosphere is exciting. We are 
shown the slums of Leith festering under the 
economic misery caused by the Union, the Edin- 
burgh mob choking the wynds, the barriers of 
misunderstanding going up between the English 
and Scots “ plotters.” But what Miss Delves- 
Broughton gives so lavishly with one hand she 
takes away with the other. Why, having bravely 
invited comparison with The Heart of Mid 
lothian by plunging us into the middle of the 
Porteous Riots on her third page, must she out- 
rage the first rule of her craft a few pages later 
by explaining, in a description of her heroine, 
that “women’s riding clothes of that period had 
a heavy clumsiness, for they wore men’s coats 
and waistcoats, full-skirted and square-cut with 
big flat pockets ...”? This passion for ex- 
planatory verisimilitude carries her to the point 
of elucidating “ gardy loo! ” and “gey” in foot- 
notes. A vivid sketch of the Edinburgh Sabbath 
with its Stools of Repentance and ten o'clock 
drum dovetails into a disquisition beginning 


raises 


psychological 


The old universe of the schoolmen had been shaken 
to its foundations by the high winds of the Renaiss 
ance But Descartes and Newton were rebuild 
ing a shaken world on reasonable foundations 
This is putting pills in the sugar unnecessarily. 
Mr. Wilkins’s novel is jam all the way. He too 
1s Occupied with the Jacobites, though at a much 
lower level. Crown without Sceptre is a lusty, 
rumbustious extravaganza about an ecc entric 
nobleman and his gypsy ward who get mixed up 
in the love-life of Count Alfieri in Charles Ed- 
ward’s mock court at Florence in the 1770s. 
fhe author’s impudence reveals itself most in his 
dialogue. There are roughly three schools of 
thought about speech in the historical novel. A 
diminishing band thinks it should be as like that 
spoken at the time as possible, others favour 
vigorous modernity. A third party follows a dis- 
creet and decorous middle path. Miss Prescott 
makes use of the first method, Miss Delves- 
Broughton, when her characters are not talking 
dialect, hovers between first and third. Mr 
Wilkins tries to have things all ways and fails 
disastrously. “Slit me!” and “By St. Scam- 
mony! ” alternate with remarks like “The Whigs 
have brought propaganda to a fine art . 
Vhis, though it adds greatly to the book’s enter- 
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value, makes one suspect that Mr. 
Wilkins, like Uncle Matthew, is not wholly 
serious. At times he comes perilously and de- 
lightfully near Brahms and Simon. 

The Proud and the Free has been designed in 
faithful accordance with Gorki’s blueprint for 
realism—“to invent means to abstract from the 
totality of real existence its basic idea and to in- 
carnate this in an image.” Mr. Fast has tried to 
abstract a proletarian saga from the mutiny of 
the llth Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line in 
1781. He has abstracted a good deal too much 
and his false Whitmanesque heroics make heavy 
going of a book that in other hands might have 
proved effective. JOHN RAYMOND 
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AFTER FIFTY YEARS 
The Jameson Raid. By 
Oxford. 25s. 

Nobody ever doubted Dr. Jameson’s readiness 
to provoke a war with the Transvaal: his guilt 
was the only part of the plot which seemed, then 
and later, established beyond question. But who 
else was in it? Was Joe Chamberlain? Was 
Chamberlain’s High Commissioner in South 
Africa, Sir Hercules Robinson, afterwards Lord 
Rosmead ? The answer to these questions 
mattered enormously at the time, since the 
true intentions of the Imperial government turned 
upon it: but the answer matters still—if only 
because the Imperial government has never 
cleared the air in South Africa by admitting its 
peculiar responsibility both for the Raid and 
for the Anglo-Boer War which followed 
hard upon the Raid. And this refusal plays 
still, as it has always played, directly into the 
hands of the worst kind of Afrikaner chauvinism. 
It is therefore very satisfactory that the Oxford 
University Press should now have published, 
first in South Africa and now here, what is 
probably the fullest account of the origins of the 
Raid that we are ever likely to get. Miss Jean 
van der Poel’s book reads like a well-written 
thriller: it also fixes beyond reasonable doubt 
the special responsibility for the Raid of the then 
Colonial Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, and his 
High Commissioner in South Africa. 

The Raid itself, of course, was the final res- 
ponsibility of Jameson and of no-one else. 
Rhodes had called it off at the last moment: 
the news of it brought Chamberlain to the brink 
of resignation. But the Raid was only the 
smaller part of the plot: the larger part of it 
was the faking of a coup d’état—a * revolution ”’ 
as its sponsors called it—in Johannesburg, so 
that the British might be given a pretext to annex 
the South African Republic, as the Transvaal 
then was, and to run things there as the mining 
magnates wanted it, and not as Kruger and the 
Boers wanted it. The evidence now shows— 
what was partially known and always suspected 
—that the plot was to begin with a token rising 
in Johannesburg, and to “ support ”’ this, troops 
were to be despatched from outside the Trans- 
vaal, after which the British High Commissioner, 
with the full backing of the Imperial government, 
would intervene magnanimously and apply a 
pre-arranged “ settlement.”’ Jameson’s part was 
to supply the military “aid” from outside the 
Transvaal. In the event the plot failed because 
the handful of conspirators in Johannesburg 
quarrelled among themselves, were cowardly and 
frivolous, and failed to help Jameson at the 
crucial moment. Afterwards the dogged patriotism 
of the Boers in defending their country against 
British invasion in force was to suggest that 
the coup might never have obtained its object, 
no matter how well the conspirators in Johannes- 
burg had carried out their allotted part. 

Jameson’s Raid ended in fiasco, and everyone 
who had had a part in it thereupon ran hard for 
cover, The more important among them found 
it in the never-to-be-forgotten “* inquiry’? which 
Parliament later insisted upon, and which applied 
whitewash with so fine and free a hand as to 
become immediately an object of amusement or 
contempt. Chamberlain and Robinson—and 
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therefore the Imperial government—deliberately 
protected themselves by making scapegoats of 
two or three of their officials. Chief among 
these was Sir Graham Bower, Robinson’s under- 
secretary in Cape Town at the time of the Raid. 
Bower carried the stigma of having plotted with 
Rhodes and Jameson, without the knowledge 
of his superiors, until the end of his lite. Admir- 
ably loyal to his duty as he saw it, he bore false 
witness at the inquiry and allowed himself to 
be shown as an irresponsible and ambitious 
official playing fast and loose with the trust of 
Chamberlain and Robinson. But he kept his 
papers safe, and lodged them in the Twenties 
with the trustees of the South African Public 
Library, together with instructions that they were 
not to be examined until January 1946, fifty years 
after the Raid. These are the papers which 
Miss Jean van der Poel has now examined, 
and which provide new and crushing evidence of 
Chamberlain’s complicity and that of his High 
Commissioner 

Much of this book will finally undermine the 
complacent and admiring view of Chamberlain 
that Garvin was to set forth in his biography. 
The damning series of telegrams from London 
sent to Rhodes by Rhodes’s agents before the Raid 
were explained away or smuggled out of sight 
at the time ; though a few of them wege actually 
produced by Chamberlain at the inquiry. But 
one of the most important—telling Rhodes that 
Chamberlain wanted things “ hurried up ”"— 
was never produced ; and is known now only 
through Bower’s papers. Altogether, this admir 
ably written book is a contribution to Imperial 
history that is likely to remain of high significance. 

Bast. DAvipson 
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SHALL WE GO BY WATER? 


The Thames About 1750. 


By Hucu PHiips. 
Collins. 63s, 


Mr. Hugh Phillips proposes a series of finely 
illustrated books about London in 1750, of which, 
magnificently, this is the first. “A pictorial sur 
vey of both banks of the Thames from Woolwich 
to Hampton Court during the latter 
George II” is the description. Why the date 
was chosen we need hardly inquire. On _ the 
cover, looking cast from a Westminster terrace, 
Canaletto sunnily exposes the great bend of th 
river, with low-lying red roofs across the water, 
and St. Paul’s and the City spires prickling the 
skyline. Bountiful Thames! Ideal London! Ox 
so it seems; and not all the idealism is in the 
painter’s eve. The signal value of Mr. Phillips’s 
book is that it recaptures that heyday with a 
wealth of illustration such as has never before 
been brought together 

Our visit—for very soon the conviction of being 
there will grow—resembles those canal trips 
through Venice or Amsterdam which bring a city 
insistently No roadway interposes itself 
between us and the house-fronts; we glide past 
fields, docks, shipyards, steps leading to gardens, 
windmills, water-towers, pavilions, terraces; 
whitebait fishers trawl at Blackwall; Westminster 
Bridge, paid for with bickerings and a State 
lottery, is complete except for the centre arch« 
the battered old Savoy stull houses a barracks and 
the King’s printing press; Hogarth stares uneasily 
out of a window on London Bridge, and the villa 
at Twickenham, no longer containing Mr. Pope, 
attracts by his grotto-basement in which, when 
the doors are shut, you can taste the enchantment 
of sea-shells, flints, stars, and a camera obscura 
of the bright riverside. From Greenwich Hos- 
pital to the high-stepping Chinese bridge at 
Hampton Court, the town has ranged into sight 
and dawdled away If there are two poimts at 
which the sightseer might choose to arrest time 
and to saunter a litth ashore, Fountain Court, 
in the Temple, would be one, and Vauxhall Gar- 
dens the other; the first (in an engraving after 
T. Nicholas) is the prettiest and most consoling 
scene of any we have witnessed; and the second, 
half-a-dozen times viewed by Wale and Cana- 
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letto, shows that taste and commercialism had not 
yet gone opposite ways 

Fhere are more than 250 prints and maps in 
Mr. Phillips’s ample volume, of which some two- 
thirds, I should calculate, were new to me. Most 
of us, then, through the window of its pages, will 
be taking a close look at the cighteenth century for 
the first ume. Infinite trouble has been expended 
in fitung together and clucidating this picture 
for example, Mr. Philips has explored, in detail, 
and almost house by house, the thirteen-foot 
panorama of the Thames published in 1749 by 
Samuel and Nathaniel Buck. ‘This invaluable re 
cord, reproduced in sections, has never betore, 
apparently, been reprinted as a whole. And as 
Mr. Phillips has scrutumsed his originals, so we, 
too, can bring a lens to discover further minune 
on the page: the lady with a fan (in fig. 135A) 
being rowed towards the Bear Inn at West 
minster, and the litile front gardens now occupied 
by the House of Commons terrace Phe repro 
duction is good enough for that 

Ihe river being the object, not a great deal is 
about social or economic life 
these will be kept for later volumes. But we sce 
the ships being built everywhere against France 
and the press-gangs at work; Lord Lovat, a Jaco 
bite rebel and in his eighties, 1s executed on 
Tower Hill; Westminster Bridge is at last opened, 
and Clarissa published; and there is daily rumour 
among a population of less than half-a-million, of 
pedestrians robbed and overturned 
These happenings no longer greatly disturb 
Time, like Pope’s grotto, provides its camera 
obscura; and almost the keenest pleasure of 
poring over this album is to discover the charms 
of origit Here at Limehouse there are lime- 
kilns, poplars at Poplar; and the Isle of 
can boast a superfluity of dogs, even 
dead 1¢s 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Hard on the heels of last month's 
came a decision of the Nixa company to change all 
their letterings. These will in future be as follows 
CLP, HLP, NLP, PLP (i2-inch), HLPY, LPY 
10-inch Allegro Company's ictterings ALX 
12-inch), ALY (10-inch 

Symphonies. Haypn: No. 84, E flat major 
Collegium Musicum of Vienna/Heillet R 
20607-9 An interesting symphony, very com 
petently played, but too ill recorded to 
pleasure, except perhaps on very 
RANGSTROEM No ah sharp minor 
Stockholm Concert Association Orch/Mann 
*LXT 2665). Composed in memory of Strind 
berg, this enormous work has four movements, 
entitled Ferment, Legend, Troll Rune, and 
Battle. In the note on the envelope large claim: 
are made for this “symphony,” but the present 
reviewer can see nothing in it but pretentious 
film music—diffuse, bombastic, humorless and 
deeply sentimental. It is convincingly played, 
but the recording is boomy 

Concertos. SAINT-SAENS Violin Concerto 
No. 3, B minor (Francescatti/NY Phil. Sym, 
Mitropoulos. LX 1526-8). Zino Francescatti 
is obviously a considerable virtuoso, but his rough 
handling of the slow movement argues a seriou 
lack of sensibility. Elsewhere there is brilliance 
in plenty, and the concerto is above all a 
“vehicle ”; but, although the balance is good, the 
recording gives to every note an edge like a circu 
lar saw Corett1: Concerto Grosso, G minor, 
Op. 6, No. 8 (Vienna Sym. Orch/Heiler); Sonata, 
D minor. Vivatp1: Concerto, D major (Starker / 
Meyer. *PLP 540). This version of the Christ- 
mas Concerto is on the whole quite acceptable, 
but the tone is on the hard side and the famous 
Pastorale, which concludes the work, is far too 
slowly and ungracefully played. The rest of this 
LP can be recommended without reserve. Both 


Nott notes 


give 
small machines 


the works are dignified examples of baroque style 


and they are played with wonderful taste and 
skill. The Vivaldi concerto, originally intended 
for violin and strings, is performed here in the 
version for cello and piano by Maurice Maréchal 
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the 


cultural interest in 
holiday. Specialised 
Pravel Service Lid, officially represents a number of 
the and is in the unique position to make all 
arrangements for travel, accommodation, entrance 
fees, thus ensuring a maximum 
private spending margin from the £25 available. 
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Miscellaneous Orchestral. 
Creatures of Prometheus (Winterthur Sym 
Orch Spee *LP 1063-1 and 2 Interesting 
though it will be to musicians to possess a com- 
plete scniibiltind of this ballet, I think Tovey is 
right to describe it as for the most part “ mono- 
tonously frivolous.” There are a few strikingly 
beautiful things, notably the fifth movement 
its solo cello and harp; but the price is high for 
little music would wish to hear again, 
especially as the recording, though at times excel 
lent, is very variable. Bertioz: Beatrice 
Benedict—Overture (Philharmonia/Kletzki 
1529 his luminous scherzo receives a really 
idmirable performance, with pertect wind-string 
balance, and the recording is excellent. Tcttat- 
KOVSKY: Swan Lake—Ballet Suite (French Nat 
Sym. Orch/Désormiére. *CTL 7015). This is 
a larger selection than any previously issued, not 
excepting the Dorati set (Col.). The performance 
is in the best style and is brilliantly recorded 
A complete set of the ballet is included in the 
Czech) Supraphon catalogue, but it has not vet 
reached this country. Srrauss: Till Eulen- 
spiegel (Philharmonia/ Karajan. LX 8908-9). An 
almost taultless performance and a good re- 
cording, which replaces the other SP versions 
Those who possess the LP set by Vienna Phil/ 
Krauss need not feel obliged to change it, 
two of the climaxes in this new set 
tone. Barrok: Portrait No. | 
monia/Lambert. LX 1531). This hauntingly 
beautiful, monothematic piece dates from 1907 
and belongs therefore to the first period of Bar- 
tok’s career. The harmony is bland and roman- 
tic, the general atmosphere of the music serenely 
The performance is a very moving 
ind cannot fail to give lasting pleasure, 
though the recording is ill focused. TuRINA 

Danzas Fantasticas (Hallé/Barbirolli. DB 9738- 
9). Luxuriously scored music of the Palm Court 
type, but not without a certain elegance of style, 
which is fully realised by orchestra and conduc- 
tor Tne recording has an American brilliance 
ot surtace. 

Chamber Music, Piano and Organ. Braiims 
Piano Quintet, F minor, Op. 34 (Haskil/Winter- 
thur Qt. *CLP 46). A new recording of this 
fine quintet was overdue, since none has been 
available for some years; but, although this 
tormance would doubtless while away quite agree- 
ibly a long winter evening at Winterthur, it 
would not, I feel, bear many repetitions, for the 
playing lacks impetus and leaves a feeble, pedes- 
trian impression. We should be curious to hear 
the American LP of this work, played by Clifford 
Curzon and the Budapest Quartet. MATIEGKA 
Quartet for flute, guitar, viola and cello (Mess / 
Faiss/Kirchner/Barchet. *PLP 518). Originally 
ascribed to Schubert—an ascription perpetuated 
on the label and envelope of this disc, though 
corrected in the programme note on the back 
innocent and most appealing work is really 
by Wenzel Matiegka, one of the outstanding 
guitarists of the early nineteenth century. Schu- 
bert’s share in the work consists of an added 
cello part and the second Trio of the Minuet. 
Che opening movement is perhaps rather help- 
less, but the rest of the quartet bears witness to 
1 musical personality of much grace and humour, 
The performance and recording are most agree- 
able. Scuunert: Piano Trio, B flat major, Op. 
99 (Carnegie Trio. *PLP 703). This its rather 
a rough performance and some of the entries are 
disunctly off pitch. The recording, too, needs 

lot of top cut. With caution, then, I recom- 
mend the disc to owners of LP equipment; the 
famous old Cortot/Thibaud/Casals set is on the 
brink of deletion, and the only other available 
version, by the Trio di Trieste (H.M.V.), is 
vexatiously eccentric HINDEMITH: Siting 
Quartet No. 3, Op. 22 PROKOPIES String 
Quartet No, 2, F major, Op. 92 (Hollywood Qt 
*CTL. 7016). Though written as long ago as 
1922, the Third String Quartet is in Hindemith’s 
mature style. There are five movements, of which 
the third is a long and very beautiful Andante, 
the tourth a Kind of cadenza, with brilliant parts 
for the viola and cello, The Hollywood Quartet, 


BEETHOVEN: The 


with 
SU 


one 


and 


LX 


since 
are Coarse in 
Szigeti/Philhar- 


one 


per- 


The New 
by taking the Andante a good deal slower than 
the metronome marking, fail partially to convey 
the quiet, barge-like progress of the music, though 
their muted tone is beautifully steady. Elsewhere 
their performance is wholly admirable, and the 
recording takes the vigorous bowing of the fast 
movements without = distortion. Prokofiev's 
Second Quartet (1942) is based on folk material 
from the Caucasus. The first movement is rathet 
trivial, but the second has a hauntingly beautiful 
theme, treated with much pretty decoration; and 
the Finale, though energetic, is not a scrubbing 
brush. Performance and recording excellent 
SCHUMANN: Scenes from Childhood, Op. 15 
Gieseking. LX 8913-4); Ditto and MENDELS- 
SOHN: 6 Songs without Words (Ferber. *LM 
4544). Grieseking here gives one of those render- 
ings to which one returns again and again, 
inexhaustible are its treasures of delicacy and 
subtle phrasing, so absolutely right its tempi and 
dynamics. This is a double-star recording, if 
ever there was one. Albert Ferber gives a com- 
petent routine periormance, but he is quite out 
classed by the older pianist, and ill served by the 
recording, which is metallic and (on the reverse 
wavers sadly in pitch. BacH: Prelude and Fugue, 
D major; Chorale Prelude, “Ich rut’ zu Dir” 
(Jones. C 7898-9). Recorded on the famous 
organ at rs these pieces are a pertect 
example ‘Of what Bach’s organ music should 
like. Also highly recommended: Bett- 
HOVEN: Sonata, F major, Op. 54 (Solomon. ¢ 
4159); MussorGsky: Pictures at an Exhibition 
Katchen. *LK 4046). 

Vocal. Mozart: Kyrie for four voices, D minor, 
K 341; Offertorium pro festo Su. Johannis Baptis 
tae, K 72 (Salzburg Mozarteum Chorus and Orch 
Sternberg); Oboe Concerto C major, K 314 (Sail- 
let/Salzburg Mozarteum  Orch/Paumgartnet 
*PLP 519). The Kyne is an extremely impressive 
movement, grave, even tragic in feeling, and 
written with all Movzart’s mastery of composition 
Che little Offertorrum, composed at 
fifteen, is a very different affair, light 
playful, but no less perfect in its kind 
contains the work better known as 
Concerto. In its original form, 
iailable in a cut, and not very 
sion by Evelyn Rothwell. The preseat ver 
uncut and excellently played. The recording of 
ill three works is on the shrill side, but quite 
manageable. Verpi: Ernani “ Infelice! ” (Chris- 
toff. DB 21424). This, the first integral recording ot 
i very fine scena, could scarcely be more authen 
tically sung he beautifully 
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Criovannt 
(Welitsch. LB 121) It 
report that Ljuba Welitsch 
more successtul than most 
her efforts encompass this 

monstrously difficul: The recording 1s 
rather cramped. Schuseri: Du bist die Ruh’; 
Standchen (Fischer-Dieskau DB 21349 A 
shgnt stramuing alier effect prevents me from 
wholly accepung Fischer-D:eskau's reading of 
Du bist die Ruh’. In the Standchen, however, 
I have no jauli to find with in which 
the calm and steady ito is a delight hear 
The recording is very good SCHUBERT: Im 
Fruhling; Auj der Bruck (Pears/Britten. DB 
21423 rhe first of these songs is takea much 
more slowly than is usual—a procedure which 
seems to me quite in keeping with the nature of 
the music Au} der Bruck (Die Bruck is the 
name of a place near Gottingen) is a rarely heard 
song with one of those raging, martellata accom- 
paniments that were part of Schubert's imven- 
tions in this field Benjamin Britten plays it 
superbly and Peter Pears is strikingly successful 
with the lower part of though both here 
and in the first song he has occasional difficulty 
with the middle register rhe recording of Auf 
der Bruck distinctly less good than that the 
reverse; a bad tape, no doubt. Also recom- 
mended: SCHUMANN: Der Nussbaum; Auftrage 
(Schwarzkopf. LB 122). VeERpr: Otello—* Oh! 
mostruosa colpa! ” (Act Bizet: Les Pécheurs 
de Perles—“ Au fond du temple saint” (Act 1 
(Byorling/ Merrill. DB 21426 
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to stricter form 
whatever the c 
Another 


he declared 
yndition of mind revealed by his entry 
complained that I had not been n 
strict enough, having ordered two verses where 
should be obligatory Space, I am afraid, 
rules the rules. Good refrains were not rare 
What's to be done about the saint ?”’ 
* Whose socks were never quite the 
* And once again they read through Sp 
Euclid avers, and Marie Stopes agrees.’ 

* And old Etonians like Shelley.’’ 

But the catchy line though helpful is not every- 
thing ; and a certain pliabiliry is even more necessary 
than vo strike bright and hard 
develops unpredictable meanings by being 
Fa most satisfying catry, both for its choice 
of eccentrics and its technical skill, came from W. I 
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K-Q» K-Q4 10) B-R4 Kr-Q3 3-mover, and if I overrate it with 5 ladder-points B 
B-Ki Kt-Q5 B-K1l Ki-Kl —~White to win—would certainly seem to be under 
B-B3 Kt-K3 B-R4 Ki-B2 rated with 6 points, even with the little hint that 
B-Q2 Kt-B2! B-K1! Kt-K3 most obvious line is vor the way to Vv ind that the 
j 5 3 4 )} B-Q2 RK basic ides 5 quite ; instr > bit of endgame 
rt ah mar eee Aaa ae ia atm eres 

.our poet sickens and repines B-K5 Kt-K5 , K-B3 Kt-Od5ch B: A. Wotava : N. D. Grigoriev 
When faced with this eccentric plot— ; <a 1949 1935 

Bx? KtxP K-Ki2 Kt-B7 


A Ballade of but twenty lines. B-B6 Kt-K5 8) K-R3.  K-Qo 


PHREE wheels, pray mark my emphasis, 
We to a tricycle allot. 

A “ two-wheeled tricycle,” I wi 

Might suit a verbal Hottentot 





Great Judge, I fear youll murmur “ Rot 
judge may rule as he inclines.”’ White resigned a few moves lester; had he played 
But here I put you on the spot— (14) B-Kt3 the Kt, following Euwe’s original plan 
A Ballade of but twenty lines ! ! would have moved to KKt3 (via Bl), with the pu 
E. W. Forpiam of the RP to follow. After all these subtleties, som 


-- of them far trom obvious, 
here is some light relict in Ez f @ te 
% 


} 





CHESS: Prowess at Endgames 


No. 131 t 
‘ structive position won by 
Ever sin adjourned I ecague matches are piay dto Janda White) at Geneva, » t , 
finish rather than being adjudicated round about the 195) He played (1) P-B3, 4 hardly overrated with 7 points, even though it may 
4) move club players are said to have improved their and Black blithely pushed his a 4 rank among the easicr of Grigoriev’s galaxy of pawn 
endgame technique. Many of my correspondents, Opp imagining that after * “1 endgames 
-— . ble inte t } a , 5 
st uny rate, show a most sensible interest in the (9) pykr, P-R6 he would % Usual prizes. Entrie 
ubject indeed, any player intent on increasing his have a clear win. But White i) 
strength would do better to study endgames rather played (3) Kt-K3! Obviously the Kt is taboo, on 
} ‘ ® = , . > he > 9 oh. © » . on , . wa , 
than swot up opening variations Here, then, is a account of White’s mating threat by Kt-B6, So what REPORT ON COMPETITION 
most imstructive endgame won by Euwe (Black) a happened was (3 P-R7, (4) Kt-B2. K-Ktl Set March 15 
steal ‘ : = : < ai a B28 > mcg Je : Set March 15 
couple of years ago He (5) PxKt, R-QBI, (6) Kt-B6 ch, K-B1, (7) R-Kt8! etc 
admits that, had White re Obviously, after (4)... P queens, (5) KtxQ, RxKt ch, R . Rs 2 : aa R a 
treated his checked K to K3 , .? wh ale + Woee Serger: tx Q, R-BS ch, (5) K-B2, 2 s 
Bla nm ' re 1 samt 6) K-B2, Black’s fate would have been sealed even : P-Kt6 ch K-Q2, R 
ckKS only and somewhat faster by the additional threat R-Kt8 ch " ctl, R-KR7 
doubttul chance to win would i Kt-Kl. R-K ol 
have been ;< itabl yre- vy x $ »ek? mpet t 6) R-R3, followed by R x P et 
e bee a (suitably p re A: O. Wurzburg 1930 In this week’s competition, espe 
pared) advance of the KKul obviously, the two major dee 
But White played K-Q3 pieces should be in tune with sian , 
L thereby giving Euwe an / the chords of the sermon As was to be expected most of those who attempted 
-_ opportunity for some subtle But before wrinkling our the Korolkov went awry and the majority didn’t 


ang manceuvring. Note how shrewdly, for that ‘ brows to tackle endgame tech- ¢¥en try, but wisely decided to wait for the solution 

es » me @ . ? " 3 . NY f 

very purpose, he holds back his KKtP, maintaining nique in ¢arnest we might ee ss r . lan, F. R. Oliver, D ee 
the precious ** reserve move ”’ ; note also how adroitly have a little fun, a8 well as “AUaHy Mawless solutions came from on SAPCEA, 
‘ a oe as ‘ * “is M. Kaye, A. Schneider (and { am glad to add that most 


up to the 9 move, the Kt is steere : nce : “ = , 

' ete steatet sp a6i.etmce %, some regard for our of the few who clamoured for more ditficult studies 
next long-term objective is g6, though the actual finish, quently neglected problem ire among the successful solvers 
as we shall see, took a different course addicts. A is a rather witty ASSIAC 
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PERSONAL 
E XCHANGE with Italian lady (41) graduate 
ad ather magistrate wishing to stu 4-f 
wk with iitured English family to improve 


her Engiist n return, offers hospitality in 
their home at Bologna to student or prof. lady 
Gd train bu connections with Veni 
Please write fully Box 112 


I \MPSTEAD Arts Ball, Bus to Chelsea 
all 





biorene 


Apologies to inconvenienced = by 
L.P.T.B failure to provide transport 4 
arranged. Reasonable out-of-pocket expense 
will be funded, Phone: HAM 890 





( *‘ANADIAN Markets, May I represent yor 
‘ Canada? 1 shall be in this country 
for more weeks and shall be glad to discu 
Canadian representation with you Box 
ROM! large modern furnished flat avail 
at April 14 for 1 month All servic 
terling. CUN 78 
yo NG Doctor and wile with nev 4 
iting Italy for 3 weeks, May June. Wish 
‘ prepared to contribute £2 
Box 9939 





expense 

j°®! NCH tamily would like Eng'ish gu 
14-26) to join them at their country 

in Normand 


home 
from May. Two small children 
Au pair. Madame Sallin, Sainte 
Montgommery, Calvados, France 


to look after 





room with fireplace, and use of 
} 1, in wooden house on edge of New 
Forest, let tor holiday periods to those need 


ing peace and freedom. Vegetarians preterred 
Olive Wilson, Godshill Ridge, Nr. Fording 
bridge. Hants 


*TUDIO wanted, or large 
able for 


light room, suit 
Movement Classes To rent 
Ayrton, Willesden 3180 


TRW Forest. Cars . furnished 2-3 Beau 


® 


Central situation 





A tiful private site ‘Look Godshill, Ford 

inghride 

|‘ AN Les Pins. Holidays in a private villa 

7 by the sea, Payment in sterling. French 
sine Box 9693 


( ‘ARAVAN to let near Bognor. New 4-berth 

‘end kitchen, Calor gas Vacant 

Box 9378 

H°! SEBOAT Holiday with sailing tuition 
South Devon, Apl. 19-26. Few vacancies 

Winds, Highfield, 


2-room 
Apal- October 


in private 
Letchworth 


W RITER teache 


technique. Expert 


party. Four 


English, lit, & dramatic 
Individ. Park 6309 
YMALL. hotel required, 40 people, tor week 
“2? end conference, Surrey, Kent or Sussex 
May or June Box 3 
“) Collectors: Original 
Schumann & Joseph Joachim tor 
Otters. Mrs. Norway, 13 Sutherland P! 
PORTRALTS in oils by professional exhibit 
ing artist im own studio Ten Guineas 
inclusive Box 9779 


yo 4G man (27 
tor Continental trip. 


letters of Clara 





wishes companion (M 


Box 103 
you NG woman graduate 
to baby sit. Box 9918 
‘OPRANGO offers songs & diy 

ms exct 


welcomes offers 


German le» 
free summer holiday. Box 9829 


Xt RT private tuition in painting in ar 
4 cho Box 9780 


Ros! RI Gee ge Miles, Psychologist 70 
Belsize Park Gdns., N.W.3. PRI, 6982 
PR NCH & German taught by qualified 
teacher, Sara Herling, Ph.D., 7 Brondes- 
bory Villas, N.W.6. Tel. Mata Vale 4657 
FIGHT Tory Cuts by signing Socialist Med 
Assoc. Petition against Health Service 


harges. Forms: 86 Rochester Row, S.W.1 


*NGLISH for foreign students, German 
and Hungarian taught by painstaking ex- 








p need teacher, Box 62 

rs! tland ee Books of Memvir 
Poet liscellanea Editorial services 

C \ravel Press, 88 Bedford Gdns, London, W.& 


TT" LEPHONE Abbey 6894 or write 1.0 SY 
1 Strutton Ground, S.W.1, if you want 





ty snap up ene of the last places ve Paris 
Ioternational Holiday Centre for 4-day 
taster holiday, £12 17s. 6d. all-in. Summer 


too & days all-in £14 17s, 6d 


THIS vear make sure of the weather and 
thy to Corsica for a wonderful sunny fort 
niahkt on the Bay of Calvi London Corsica 
by aif and 14 days at Camp de t'Horizon 
tiv 1 ill-inclusive, leaving £12 spending 
mones Apply tor illustrated brochure to 
Horvon Holiday Lid., 146 Fieet Street 

tow n, B.C.4 Telephone: City 716} 
NS WR wy riting 
Si +3 a, t Writung 


Send 2)d. for 
that Sell To-day” 


(a special bul- 


1 ind prospectus of world-famous course, 

Reyeat Institute (B Palace Gate, W.8 

pri iv HUMPHREYS Psychologist, 49 
Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, S.W 

t © 8042 





| - os AS Glass, Photographer, 43 Black 
759) 


Lane, W.6. RIV 
> ARAVAN Bargain 
i 


Superb, new 195 


it 4-berth Cruiser model Sprung 
« tu comming. hk ahting ibundant 
t pace Sell reduced or hire for 
ton 10s, duv. BM BHTH London, W.C.1 


Fort ST Selhwolt Camps, Adventurous h ali 
j 4 





da 1 August for boys and girls 
6) to Is. Expeditions and hikes Troin 
staff Apply A. R. Cobb, 19 High St., 


Teum m, Cambridge 


























PERSONAL ~—continued 
E ASTER Holida you are still in time 
4 Ww book ‘ f our Easter parties in 





Hampshi 


end, or Sprir 


Paris Easter week 
ki-ing party in Austria, Write 

co all. Erna Low, 47 Old Brompton 
Rd., 5.W KEN. 0911, 9225 








ye an “en famille” holiday if 
want a change of air and 
are not really interested in meet 











ing the vf the country you visit. Other 
wi nsely to the delight of travel 
b taying with the people, in their homes 
tt E.P.A., 20 Buckingham St., W.C,.2 





( ‘“ONFERENCES and Summer Schools 
‘ Accommodation for about seventy peopl 





available at Wiston House near 
Sussex, a beautiful Tudor Manor 
modern conveniences ituated near 
the northern slopes of the South Downs 


nmediatel 
within ea 


Chanctonbury Ring It 
reach of Brighton and Worth 


ing Full Board and Lodging £4 10s. per 
person per week (sharing Period available, 
Bank Holiday Weekend, Friday, August 1 


September 12 
considered for the 
broken periods and 


Applications 
whole or tor 
should be directed in 


the first instance to Est. & Org. Dept 
Room », Foreign Office, Norfolk House 
St. James’ Square, S.W.1 

PIANO Lessons by concert pianist, full 


Duteh teaching qualifications. VIC. 0820 


Bs Air to Austria Zell-am-See July 19 
Aug. 3: £34 10s., incl. flying. Conducted 
tours to other delightful Austrian resorts in 
Aug Villar Switzerland, £28, by train 
£.L.B, Tour 184 Westbourne Grove, W.11 
CN AVAN Tours of the 
* Mountaineering in 
orsica or on the shores of the Adriatic 
Walking in the Dolomites or sailing in Hol 
land, you see more and go further for £25 
with the N.U.S Write now for your copy 
of our Summer Programme to National Union 
Travel Dept § Endsleigh St 
Wl EUSton 2184 
( *HILDREN’S Holidays Bournemouth 
* Our 4th Summer house-party for those aged 
16: Aug. Sept. Uld. brochure: Junior Holi 
days N.S., 69 Wigmore St., W.1, LAN. 2989 


H”! IDAYS of every type for people who 
take their pleasures energetically Walk 
ng and climbing holidays in 16 countries 
escribed in our programme Write to 
Ramblers’ Association Services, 484 Park Rd., 
N.W.l 





West Country 
Austria-—Camping i 








I OSPITALITY and care offered for con 
valescence or for the aged Lovely 


house-lounge & garden. HAMpstead 2281 
( *APRI, Naples, Pompeii, Rome. Mr. Lam 

* mine will be pleased to send you details 
of his small private parties 17 days tully 
inclusive 49gns Allways, 17 Sicilian Ave 
WiC il. Cha. 6436 


GE Spain for holiday value. The holiday of 
ba your life and easily managed within the 
sHowance 15-day holiday in Ibiza or other 
attractive resorts from £34 10s, Leaves £15 
for incidentals. 18-day comprehensive Coach 
Four of Spain S¥ens Leaves £10 for inci 
dentals New brochure ready Write now 
See Spain, Lid., Dept. N.S., 78 New Oxtord 
St., London, W.C.1. MUS, 9351 


I OLIDAYS abroad—not “ organised or 
mass produced but arranged as you or 
your friends may want. Cyprus—IS days (by 
air) from £131 9s., also Malta and Gib. No 
currency restrictions Europe any country 
available on £75 limit with adequate spend 
ing money Write for ree: or phone 
= Ae Holiday Travel, Ltd., Grand ye 1- 
afalgar Square London, 
Whiteenait 4il4 
T XTRA Week Abroad is possible on the 
4 Hotel-Plan holiday programme Apply 
ee wtel-Plan, Ltd., 248 Regent Street, London 
1 GRO, 8921 


St RENITY: a day Relaxation | Nature 
cure regime restores vitality and poise. A 
delightiul byou guest house Folder: Vernon 
Symonds The Brooklands,’ Halloway Place 
Hastings Fel. 2832 

MARRIE >. Love,” by Dr. Marie Stopes 
KK s. 6d. post Mothers 

108 Wh efi ld St., London, W.1 


YRAPHOLOGICAL Expert,  scientificall 
F trained with wide experience, gives 
in personal and business matters 


Clink 


advice 
appointment 


of staff, partnerships AT Sgerenia affairs, child 
guidance etc te to Srepouepon 
Bureau, | Woodsicte 'E rskine Hill, N.W.11 
B: AKER St. School of Dancing (97 Pri 

vate lessons and instruction classes in 


Ballroom Dancing 


NVIGORATING, stimulating and also re- 
laxing is the effect of Nerve Manipulation 

A reintegrating treatment of proved value 
The Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck St., London 
Wil Ask for explanatory brochure In 


Welbeck 4841 


quirt Welbeck 9600 
dARIS Cheap holidays arranged Good 
Family Hotel, Central. Single B. & B 


from té6s., Dble. £1. Book now and avoid dis 
appointment. Guides 10s, a day Count di 
Santi, 63 Rue Marcadet, Paris 18e 


\ ONTHLY Salaries Loan Co,., Ltd., 6 
4 Chandos St,, Cavendish Sg., W.1. LAN 
$714. Personal Loans from £30. 
TUGOSLAY eiqlicays in T.U. Homes. 16 
days inclusive from £22. Holiday Priend 
Service, 445, Strat 4 \ 4 
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Some 50 Anglo-American 
Productivity Council Reports 
are unanimous in drawing 
attention to the importance of 


mechanical handling of materials. 


ng 


To quote from one: 


“We believe that substantial 
increases in production from existing 


plant and manpower in industry 
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can be achieved by relatively 


little capital expenditure ... 


Nth 


j 
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... by the current application 


of handling devices.” 


which echoes the statement of 

Mr. Cloud Wampler, President Carrier Corp., 
as quoted in “ Factory,”’ Oct. 1950: 

“TFT had just one choice as to 
technological improvements that 

could be adopted practically 

overnight to boost productivity, 


I'd take materials handling.” 
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Pioneers of the small 


(diesel fork lift truck — 


most versatile material 
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